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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


When the‘late Duke of Norfolk passed away a few years ago 
I was selected as the most suitable-man to value the contents of 
Arundei Castle and Norfolk House, not only for probate, but 
also for insurance. What did all my jealous rivals say? “Oh! 
he secured the work 
just because he is a 
Roman Catholic. 
How these R.C.’s do 
stick together!” (I 
. happen to be a mem- 
© ber of the Established 
Church.) I want 
people to believe what 
they read week by 
week. In the days of 
Byron and Nelson, 
Rothschild is said to 
have been a tower of strength to everybody who was anybody. 
It is my proud boast to say that during the last few years my 
aid has been sought, not for lending money to princes, dukes 
and every rank of the peerage, and the nobility, but to help them 
over the stile; to secure for them the full value of their 
treasures. They cannot sell their ancestral homes, and so the 
tapestries, porcelain, books, stamps, pearls, plate, jewels, etc., 
continue to pour into Piccadilly, to realise three to five times as 
much as the family jeweller, silversmith, or art buyer offers for 





BEE 


Silver Inkstand sold for £742. 


cash. The titled nobility with whom I have done business. 


exceeds. 1,000 names. The county families who have availed 
themselves of my services run into tens of thousands. 
(Brochure free for the asking.) 


Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities, 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES. 












How Many Languages» 
Can YouSpeak? | 


Whether it be two or twenty, you always feel that you 
can talk more naturally—with greater force and free- | 
dom—in your mother-tongue. 


If God’s message is to reach men’s hearts, it must 
come to each man in that speech in which he was born. 
When the last century began, the Gospel had been 
printed in languages spoken by not more than one-fifth | 
of the inhabitants of the world. 


To-day the Gospel is published in languages spoken by 
three-quarters of the human race. 


In this result the greatest factor has been the work of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has | 
already sent out God’s Word in 630 different languages | 
and dialects. 





The Society is publishing the Gospel in some new 
tongue, in which it has never before been printed, once 
every six weeks. 


The Society’s immense popular editions are now costing 
two or three times as much to produce as they cest 
before the war. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146° Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 





THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION’ 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in the rates of 
Compound Borus. 


The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 


per annum on each £100 of 
sum assured 
as increased by existing Bonuses. 


o_o 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





—~ 


Chairman: The Right Ilon. Walter Runciman. 


£18,000,000 


FUNDS EXCEED - 

















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresSIDENT—TuE Most Hon, THE 
MAROQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet. F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated’ in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds.. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in ‘the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of ‘the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore, There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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Sole Makers 


See this trade 
mark on evere 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers. 


AS A DRINK 


“Golden Pippin” Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production” brand, 
but it is a “pedigree cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving in every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “Golden Pippin” take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands. “ 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 

6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra if 
not returned within three months, 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


oldert 
ppt 








CIDER- 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH HEREFORD. 















~\ 


ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
when used in 











in every room 
conjunction with “ROYAL” 
adiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 
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SCOTLAND — 


heich abune them a’?! 


Of all the bracing holiday lands, the Highlands 
of Scotland stand “Heich abune them a’!” In 
that rare mountain atmosphere you feel fit to 
toss the caber against the bravest Scot among 
them all. 


No wonder Scotland is the home of sport, the in- 
spiration of golf—Nature made those wide 
moorlands to show man what good golf really 
can be! 


This mighty land lies just across the border — 
a few hours on the finest trains in the world. 


Send for these MHoliday Guides! 


Send remittance for the Holiday Guides you want to Divisional Passenger 
Commercial Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 


Clanland—The Story:of the Scottish Clans — post free, 2/6d. 
The Track of the Royal Scot, Partr — — post free, 1/- 
3” a ey) » Part2 — — post free, 1/- 

Guide to Scottish Holiday Resorts 
post free, 3d. 

The following will be sent post free 
Scottish Tours Booklet. |The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
Through the Trossachs 


The booklet “IM S Cheap Fares” containing an outline of the holiday 
fares to Scottish resorts will be sent post free. 


(Apartments Guide) 


CHEAP TICKETS FOR LONG WEEK-ENDS 


Yeu can get Return Tickets on the L M S at a single fare and 
one-third for long week-ends. Available from Friday to Tuesday. 


Tourist and Period Excursion tickets throughout the season. 





LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
EUSTON @& ST. PANCRAS 


Stay at LMS Hotels 








—and better than ever 


Out at last/ 


We desire to apologise for the late appearance of our 
official guide—“ Norway, Nature’s Wonderland ”—and to 
inform the numerous enquirers that copies are now available. 

The new guide is profusely illustrated and full of inter- 
It gives details of in- 
expensive tours and cruises, particulars of hotels and accom- 
modation, and many other matters of interest to everybody 


esting information about Norway. 


contemplating a holiday in Norway. 
Ask your Travel Agent for a copy or write to :— 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
23b, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 





————2 




















HOLLAND 
FO 


R 
HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


Quaintly dressed people; beautiful 
landscapes and delightful waterways. 
Holland offers a holiday ground quite 
distinct from other near Continental 
countries. The holiday-maker need 
not be deterred by the language diffi- 
culty as English is widely spoken. 


' Two Direct Routes 


HARWICH 


Flushing Daily 
Hook of Holland Nightly 


6 to 15 Day Reduced Fare Tickets to 
Flushing available for return from 
Antwerp and Zeebrugge. 


Illustrated Booklet and full information from 
Continental Traffic Manager, L*°N’E‘R, Liver- 
pool Street Station, London, E C.2, or Hull; 71, 
Regent Street, and59, Piccadilly, London, W.1 ; 
Wm. H. Muller & Co. (London, Ltd., 66, Hoy- 
market, S.W.1, and 78, Moorgate, E.C.2, 
L‘N‘E‘R Stations, Offices and Tourist Agents. 


Zeeland Day Line 
L°N°-E’R Night Route 





























THE GORGES OF THE TARN. 


This district is an ideal one for your Summer 
Holiday, whether its duration be of two 
weeks, a month or more. This district, with 
its rivers cutting deep winding Gorges 
through its rocky land, and revealing hidden 
Cirques, picturesque villages perched on 
curious sites, attracts by its very strangeness. 
The centre for visiting it thoroughly is 
MILLAU. Through services from Paris, an 
up-to-date Midi Railway Hotel, and 
numerous motor-car services. 





i 

| 

| j , . 

| Information and literature will be sent you on request. 
| 


MIDI RAILWAY OF FRANCE, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1. 
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Y ALL DAY SATURDAY (“hey go out.. 


ALL DAY SUNDAY ‘¢hey come back 


But, despite the crowd, Vauxhall owners 


arrive on time ... because, with the 


Vauxhall's higher average speed, traffic 
difficulties have ceased to trouble them 


FINE week-end and all town moves to the country. 
Asiowiy an unbroken line of traffic files out along the 
wide arterial roads. 

Further on the stream diminishes, but narrower roads, 
sharper bends prove an equally effective check to progress. 

More and more, motorists demand a car that can rise 
above the difficulties of present-day driving. More and 
more they turn towards the Vauxhall, designed to maintain 

‘a high average speed under these trying conditions. 

The Vauxhail puts up faster times, not because it is 
built primarily for high speeds — but because it can do all 
that is required of it a little more quickly and surely than 

- most other cars. 

Quicker to gather speed, the Vauxhall is among the first 

away from every traffic block ; quicker to brake in an 
, emergency, it can safely take advantage of the least opening 
to forge ahead of others on the road. 

Quicker to round corners because of its low centre of 





From twenty miles an 
hour to a standstill in 
less than the car’s own 
length ! Apply the Vaux- 
hall brakes (they cost 
three or four times as 
much to make as ordinary 
brakes) at a@ second’s 
notice and the Vauxhall 
comes smoothly, instantly 
to a stop.- That is why 
it is safe to drive at con- 
sistently higher average 
speeds in a Vauxhall, 














gravity and superb springing, quicker up hills because of 
its four speeds and suitable gear ratios, at every stage the 
Vauxhall saves you those extra minutes which mean hours 
on a long journey. And all this in utter comfort ! 

Vauxhalls are made from 97 per cent. British materials 
by British workmen. There are six models ranging in 
price from £495 to £695 —all obtainable by the G.M.A.C. 
plan of convenient payments. 

See them at your own dealer’s. Then try one for your- 
self on the road. Or write for particulars to Vauxhall Sales 
Department, General Motors Limited, The Hyde, 
Hendon, London, n.w.9g. Complete range of models on 
view at 174-182 Great Portland Street, London, w.1. 











VAUX HALL& 





THE RICHMOND SALOON, £530 
(SLIDING ROOF, £15. EXTRA) 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY 
CABIN CRUISING 


SUMMER SEA CRUISE BY SS. “ ADRIATIC.” 
The World’s largest Cabin Steamer, and the largest 
Cruising Steamer from Great Britain. 

ATLANTIC AND BALEARIC ISLES 
From Liverpool, August 1. 18 DAYS FROM £35 















SUMMER CRUISES BY SS. “CALGARIC.” 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
From Southampton, Aug.2, From Immingham, Aug. 3. 
From Leith, Aug. 4. 





NORTHERN CAPITALS AND BALTIC PORTS 


From Immingham, August 20. 
TWO WEEKS’ CRUISE FROM £21 





BOTH STEAMERS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
CINEMAS, IN ADDITION TO OTHER 
ADVANTAGES, 


HITE 
§$TAR 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL WHITE STAR OFFICES OR LOCAL AGENTS 
‘ 






















the colour ocheme 
Curlains « 


When you wish to 


change 


of your 


Cunard 


Atlantic Holidays 





\ 
pn i 
Las 


or7 

























Street, | 


Story & Co., Ltd. 


49-61. Kens 


.. LONDON. W.8. 





ington High 


Here’s a new idea for your 
summer holidays. . . 6,000 
miles across the Atlantic 
ina great modern Cunarder 
. cheery deck games or 
lounging ease . . . won- 
derful sightseeing tours in 
U.S.A. and Canada... all 
in 3 or 4 weeks ... the 
holiday of your life. 


from £38 return 


(ocean fare). 













Apply: 
CUNARD LINE, 
Liverpool, London, 


or local agents, 
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News of the Week 


Dr. Nansen 
TE greatly regret to record the death, on Tuesday, of 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, at the age of sixty-nine. If 
Charles Kingsley had lived into this century he would 
almost have worshipped Dr. Nansen as his ideal combin- 
ation of physical and spiritual courage. He would have 
traced in Dr. Nansen’s career the same spirit for high 
adventure directing both his explorations in the Arctic 
and his errands of mercy to the destitute of all nations. 
As an explorer Dr. Nansen was the best sort of adventurer, 
because though he took risks which were inevitable he 
never accepted one which could be eliminated. He was 
truly scientific. He wanted to prove a theory about 
Polar currents, and though he backed his life on the truth 
of his theory, he had no tolerance for a death through 


mere want of forethought. 
* * * * 


His famous ship, the ‘ Fram,’ was built to his own design 
and under his own supervision to withstand the pressure 
of the ice, and when she was held fast in ‘the pack she 
drifted almost exactly along the course which he had 
predicted. His book, Farthest North, is one of the most 
satisfactory of the many records of Polar exploration. 
Well before the end of last century he had become a hero 








to every boy and to everyone with the heart of a boy, but 
the present century was to make him heroic in a different 
measure. He became one of the most devoted apostles of 
the League of Nations. No figure was better known or 
morerevered at Geneva than the representative of Norway, 
whose separation from Sweden, by the way, he had done 
a great deal to bring about. 
* * * * 

After the War the League accepted the responsibility 
of repatriating hundreds of thousands of prisoners, many 
of whom had no country left to which they could return. 
Dr. Nansen was invited to do the work, and his success 
was a wonderful effort in ability and tact. He had 
to deal with countries—Russia and Germany—who were 
not members of the League, but there was no hitch in any 
of his arrangements and the expense was negligible. Az 
High Commissioner in the Russian Famine of 1922 and 
as the friend of Greek and Armenian refugees, his labours 
were again masterly. Every man who was enabled to 
return to his country with the sole help of a “ Nansen 
passport,” signed by Dr. Nansen himself, ought to treasure 
that extraordinary diplomatic document as an heirloom. 

* * * 
The Indian Situation 

The week in India has been marked by further tragia 
rioting, but it is clear that Lord Irwin’s policy has pre- 
vented the “revolution of India” from reaching the 
proportions of an organized outbreak. A full state- 
ment has been issued on the rioting at Sholapur on 
Friday, May 9th, which led to the _ intervention 
of military units, and, later, to the proclamation of 
martial law. The arrest of Mr. Abbas Tyabji, Mr. 
Gandhi's successor, provoked a hartal at Karachi, but 
it was noticeable that only Hindu and not Moslem 
shops were closed. A woman has assumed the 
leadership of the Gandhi movement, and the efforts of 
the fanatics are concentrated rather on the intensive 
boycott of foreign cloth than on the campaign against 
the Salt Act. 

* * * * 

As we confidently expected, the constructive side of 
the Viceroy’s policy has not been neglected. On Monday 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn was able to announce in the House 
of Commons the dates of publication of the Simon Report. 
The first part giving a general review of the problem 
may be expected on June 10th—it is already on the 
table of the House of Commons —and the second part, con- 
taining the Commission’s recommendations, a fortnight 
later. On Tuesday, the text of correspondence that 
passed between the Prime Minister and the Viceroy was 
published, and it is plain that the Governments at home 
and in India are determined to make the Round Table 
Conference the focal point of discussion. We notice with 
pleasure that Sir John Simon’s name is associated with 
the Conference in Mr. MacDonald’s letter (dated 
March 26th). It is suggested that the Conference should 
meet on or about October 20th, when the Imperial Con- 
ference will be well under way and the Indians may 
have the opportunity of contact with Dominion leaders. 
Lord Irwin is reasonably confident of an agreed settle- 
ment resulting from a Conference in which all interests 
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in British India and in the Indian States will be repre- 
sented and where there will be a fair field and no favour. 
%* * * * 

We shall know how many of the moderates and 
Liberals are ready to rally to the progressive policy of 
the Viceroy when the proceedings of the All-Parties 
Conference which began in Bombay on Wednesday are 
known in detail. The object of this meeting is 
ostensibly “ to compose communal differences” as the 
necessary preliminary to the unity of voice with which 
India wishes to put forward her claim to equal status. 
Mr. Jayakar, a Bombay Liberal, is a notable absentee. 
Last week he declared that since November the 
Government had not taken any steps to convince the 
people that it was in earnest or that “the proposed 
Conference would lead to results which would satisfy 
the bulk of Indian opinion.” Like so many of his 
countrymen, Mr. Jayakar forgets that there are two 
parties concerned in this issue, and that to choose the 
psychological moment for rallying opinion in_ this 
country is quite as important as to appease the pangs 
of those who are hungry for Indian self-government. 

* * * * 

We publish elsewhere a persuasive article by Mr. Law, 
son of Mr. Bonar Law, which emphasizes the extent 
to which public opinion here holds the key to the 
situation. We would refer our readers also to an article 
by Mr. H. G. Alexander in the Manchester Guardian 
of Tuesday, which shows how by just a slight mental 
bias the facts of the Indian situation can be, and have 
been, misrepresented—apart from the usual “ distortions ” 
created by the false mirror of Delhi gossip. 

X* * * * 
The Naval Treaty 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, May 8th, Lord 
Bridgeman, criticising the Naval Treaty, protested that 
the Navy had been reduced below the limit of national 
security on the sole authority of the Government. He 
asked pointedly on whose word it had been decided 
that our minimum cruiser strength could safely be 
reduced from 70 to 50. Surely the answer is that the 
Sea Lords, who no doubt would not have accepted 
50 cruisers as enough on any purely technical conception 
of safety, very properly gave the best technical form they 
could to the over-riding disarmament policy of the 
Government. This was made quite clear in January, 
when Mr. Alexander said :— 


** With such powerful support for peace we feel justified in looking 
forward to a period in which armed conflicts need not be expected. 
The Board of Admiralty, therefore, having regard to all the cireum- 
stances of to-day, and especially the Pact of Paris, and improved 
world political relationships, are prepared to agree to fifty cruisers 
as the minimum needs of the Empire up to the next date for con- 
ference and revision.” 

* * * ok 


Lord Carson, also speaking in the debate of May 8th, 
hysterically described the Naval Treaty as a “* surrender 
of British naval supremacy,” and applied all the old 
arguments about safety. Apparently for Lord Carson 
the world has stood still since the War. Every risk which 
he described is undeniably a risk in some sense, but the 
real question is: What is the greatest risk of all? For 
that risk, of course, whatever it is, must be avoided like 
the plague. We take it that no risk is comparable with 
that involved in a policy of challenging the world to a 
naval competition, and making ourselves bankrupt in 
the process, with the prospect of an ultimate conflagra- 
tion in which our civilization would disappear. 

* * * * 

The statement of Mr. Stimson on the Naval Treaty to 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the American Senate 
proved not only that he is a very firm believer in the 
Treaty, but that he was much impressed by the sincerity 


of the British Government. Comparing the British 
naval minimum at Geneva in 1927 with the fifty cruisers 
with which Great Britain is now satisfied, he said that 
the change was “ remarkable,” and he added that the 
whole American delegation was convinced that “ Great 
Britain is not building against us; is not measuring her 
Fleet by ours.” Thus has the greatest of all dangers— 
the strain between Great Britain and the United States— 
been effectually removed. Next Mr. Stimson very 
ably defended the Anglo-American formula of parity. 
He admitted that real parity was quite impossible of attain- 
ment, but if one side began piling up extraneous argu- 
ments that made any merely arithmetical calculation look 
foolish, the other side could match every argument with 
another cqually good. His conclusion was that the 
strength of Fleets was “ the only thing you can actually 
measure.” 
x * * * 

The League of Nations and ‘ Security ”’ 

The fifty-ninth session of the Council of the League of 
Nations opened on Monday at Geneva. Mr. Marinkovitch 
(Jugoslavia) presides over a gathering that includes the 
Foreign Ministers of all the Great Powers. A mere cata- 
logue of the subjects on the agenda—Palestine, the 
Commercial Convention arising from the “ Tariff Truce ” 
Conference, a Report on the Traflic in Women and Chil- 
dren, and the agreed amendment of the Covenant bringing 
it into harmony with the Peace Pact, &¢c.—shows the 
extent to which the League is fulfilling its function as 
a table at which the States sit down to do their ordinary 
business. The private discussions between M. Briand 
and Signor Grandi are likely to be more fruitful im the 
atmosphere of Geneva than in that of London, not- 
withstanding a characteristic exercise in rhetoric by 
Signor Mussolini on Monday. His utterance was in 
sharp contrast with the quiet and dignificd statement 
of Signor Grandi on Friday, May 9th. The Italian 
Foreign Minister may be congratulated on having entirely 
understood ‘the better way ” of peace to which Great 
Britain and the United States are committed. It is the 
way, of mutual political confidence, as eompared with 
the basis of fear on which the French continue to try 
to rear a structure of “ security.” 

* * * * 
The Coal Bill in the House of Lords 

In the Committee stage of the Coal Bill in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday the Government accepted an amend- 
ment by Lord Gainford, which allows coalowners six 
weeks instead of four for submitting their schemes for 
regulating the production and sale of coal. Lord Melchett 
led a strong attack on that part of the Bill which gives 
the Board of Trade power to prepare schemes when the 
coalowners fail to present any. Lord Melchett said that 
this compulsion made the Board of Trade absohite arbiter. 
It meant nationalization, except that the Government 
would run no risk of losing money. The spokesmen of 
the Government naturally objected that Lord Melchett’s 
amendment would make it possible for a few coalowners 
to wreck the whole scheme, and Lord Salisbury wisely 
pointed out that the House ought not to go so far as to 

‘arry an amendment which would stultify the first part 
of a Bill to which a second reading had been given. Ulti- 
mately Lord Melchett was appeased by being invited to 
suggest a new form of words which might satisfy both him 
and the Government, and he accordingly withdrew his 
amendment. 

* ** * * 

Lord Dudley carried an amendment for ensuring 
that the maximum output for a district shall not be less 
than the total amount of coal consumed in that district. 
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Lord Melchett also carried an amendment providing that 
the quota allowed to a coal-mine owned by an industrial 
company shall not include the coal consumed in the 
company’s works. Lord Gainford failed to restore the 
central levy for the benefit of export coal. This levy was, 
of course, removed from the Bill at the bidding of the 
Liberals in the House of Commons. The Government 
would welcome its restoration, but Lord Gainford could 
not muster enough support for a principle which is more 
attractive to coalowners and Socialists than to the public. 
The most important change in the Bill came on Wednes- 
day. Lord Gainford proposed the removal of the 
Commission which would effect compulsory amalgama- 
tions. Lord Thomson warned the House that this would 
transform the Bill and that the House of Commons 
would be bound to reinstate the Commission. Why, even 
the Act of 1926 contained the principle of compulsion ! 
In the end the Lords, though insisting on the removal 
of the Commission, substituted the Board of Trade. 
* * * * 


The Government and Official Secrets 

The invocation by the Government of Section 6 of the 
Official Seerets Act against the political correspondents 
of three newspapers has caused great surprise and con- 
siderable concern. These correspondents reported in 
their papers the decision of the Government to arrest 
Mr. Gandhi. Under Departmental instructions the 
police visited the offices of the three newspapers and 
demanded to know the source of an announcement which 
the Government regarded as a dangerous leakage. In 
two of the offices the police were informed that the 
announcement was merely an intelligent anticipation of 
the inevitable, and that the name of the correspondent 
could not be revealed. In the other office apparently 
the correspondent’s name was given and the corres- 
pondent himself was visited by the police in his private 
house and subjected to a long interrogation. 

* * * * 


The Daily News has pointed out that when the Official 
Seercts Bill was passing through Parliament Lord Hewart 
ridiculed the complaint that the Bill would affect the 
Press. ‘* That,” said Lord Hewart, “‘ seems to me to be 
an astonishing statement. It is very strange that persons 
connected with the Press should say that the Bill deals 
with them.” If the Act did not deal with the Press then 
it docs now. One would have suspected a Labour Govern- 
ment least of all of being likely to make such a use of the 
Act. The proper course—which never failed in the 
War—would have been to inform the Press of the un- 
desirability of making certain statements. 

* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s Campaign 

Mr. Baldwin’s opening speech, at Sheffield, was remark- 
able for two points. The first was the definite promise 
that a Unionist Government, “ the moment we get in,” 
would restore all the Safeguarding duties taken off by 
Mr. Snowden. The second was a reaffirmation: “I 
will not ask the people of this country at the forthcoming 
election to put any tax on foreign foods.” Mr. O’Connor, 
at Nottingham, has further committed himself to the 
statement that “ Lord Beaverbrook travels a_ little 
faster than public opinion.” Evidently, the Protee- 
tionist split is not within sight of being repaired. As 
Mr. J. A, Spender acutely points out in the Daily News, 
Mr. Baldwin’s remarks about the standard of living in 
Protectionist countries cut both ways. If their manu- 
facturers have not to pay such high wages as ours, 
neither can they afford to do so, Do we really want 
to attain the same conditions ? 


The Liberals and Electoral Reform 

We have already mentioned the rumours that Mr. 
Lloyd George had promised Liberal support to the 
Government in exchange for the Alternative Vote. The 
Manchester Guardian has recently published letters from 
correspondents who evidently thought that the rumours 
were true, and they were duly indignant at what they 
believed to be the scrapping of the Liberal policy of 
Proportional Representation. Last Saturday, however, 
the London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
said that the rumours are not true, and that the Alter- 
native Vote is no more acceptable to Mr. Lloyd George 
than to his followers. The difficulty about electoral 
reform therefore remains, for the Government, in their 
present mood, are not prepared to grant Proportional 


Representation. 
* * * * 


The Totalisator 

The Racecourse Betting Control Board has issued its 
first annual Report. After some early difficulties the work 
of installing the Totalisators has gone forward rapidly, 
and it has had very much the result expected. Attendance 
has increased, prices have been reduced, the control of 
betting has become easier. The last is, of course, the most 
important achievement of the “ Tote,” but the public 
will undoubtedly be more interested in the great advan- 
tage which the “ Tote ” offers to backers. It appears that 
the average advantage in winnings from the “ Tote” 
as compared with those paid by a starting-price book- 
maker, is forty-five per cent. It passes our comprehension 
why the Government do not take a fair share of the money 
spent on the greatest of our national luxuries. 

* % * * 
Mr. John Wheatley 

The death of Mr. John Wheatley, M.P., on Monday, 
removes a commanding but somewhat disturbing figure 
from the Labour benches in the House of Commons. 
The ex-Minister of Health, as a Roman Catholic, no doubt 
had some rods in pickle for Sir Charles Trevelyan and the 
friends of the Government’s new Education Bill. He was 
perhaps the most biting critic of Mr. Thomas. Tributes 
were paid to him on Tuesday in the House by all Parties, 
and it was decided that he should be given a public 
funcral. His colleagues, Mr. Maxton, Mr. Kirkwood, and 
Mr. Campbell Stephen have returned from the meeting 
of the Second International in Holland in order to be 
present. 

* * * * 
Miss Amy Johnson's Flight 

Kew feats in the air, since long flights became 
normal, have earned more admiration than that of 
Miss Amy Johnson, who is only twenty-two years old 
and is flying to Australia alone. By reaching Caleutta 
in eight days she beat by two days the “ record” of 
Mr. Hinkler. The success so far of this girl who is 
necessarily her own mechanic and navigator is an 
astonishingly welcome testimony to the ture of 
flying. She has coolly surmounted all the difficulties 
of flying over jungles and deserts and deserted seas 
and has defied atrociously bad visibility and a blinding 
sandstorm. Her endurance is perhaps her most remark- 
able quality. Her journey is now interrupted by damage 
to her aeroplane through a forced landing near Rangoon. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week, 101%; a year ago, 100}§}x.d.; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 894; on 
Wednesday weck, 89§; a year ago, 85}. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 773; on Wednesday weeks 
774; a year ago, 77}. 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Breakdown 


é Tyee is only one reasonable explanation of the 

most regrettable refusal of the Egyptian delegation 
to sign the draft Treaty. Nahas Pasha and his colleagues 
were doubtful of what might be said about the acceptance 
of the Treaty by the extreme members of the Wafd. No 
Egyptian politician when he is absent from his country 
is quite sure of what is happening at home. . He is filled 
with misgiving and suspicions, and it is only fair to add 
that he generally has just cause. The chances are ten 
to one that while he is away somebody is pouring advice 
very different from his into the ear of authority. And, 
then, there are changes in the relative strength of the 
Party groups which are probably also designed for his 
discomfiture. 

In the case of the Treaty which has just been rejected 
there were special grounds for fearing intrigue and dis- 
loyalty in Egypt while the delegation was in London. 
It must be remembered that the Treaty was originally 
negotiated by Mahmud Pasha, the Dictator, and had a 
bad name on that account. Yet it was only Mahmud’s 
name which was bad; there was hardly anything in 
the Treaty itself to which a member of the Wafd in an 
unprejudiced state of mind could not have subscribed. 
So far as we can judge, the delegation came to London 
knowing that Mr. Henderson could not possibly concede 
anything more in substance than he had already conceded 
to Mahmud Pasha, yet resolved to sign the Treaty, 
which as a matter of fact was benevolent and generous 
and gave to Egypt all that she needs for her content- 
ment and safety. 

After long discussions, however, doubts—inspired 
more or less as we have suggested—ruled the delegates, 
and an attack of nerves did the rest. It is lamentable 
that the representatives of the Wafd should not be 
able to count confidently on the support of all their fellow- 
members. Yet so it is. One asks oneself how any 
Egyptian Party will ever feel strong enough to take 
the plunge—for assuredly no Party will ever be numeri- 
cally stronger than the Wafd is now.-. One good sign, 
nevertheless, must not be ignored. The delegation left 
London in excellent spirits and with ready protestations 
of friendship for Great Britain. The door, as Mr. 
Henderson has said, is left open. It is justifiable to hope 
that when Egypt has had a long enough experience of 
the rather humiliating disadvantages of leaving the 
Reserved Points unsettled she will declare with a whole 
mind for accepting the Treaty. 

The breakdown was due entirely to disagreement 
about the Sudan. When we write, the promised White 
Paper has not been published, but it is said that Nahas 
Pasha demanded that the Agreement of 1899 should be 
entirely reviewed within a year. In particular he seems 
to have demanded that Egyptian troops should be sent 
back to the Sudan in token of Egyptian sovereignty 
(or perhaps only of equality of sovereignty) and that 
Egyptians should have a right of free immigration into 
the Sudan. When Mr. Henderson flatly refused to agree 
to these and similar demands the Egyptians announced 
that they could not sign away the Sudan. This phrase 
implies that the Labour Government was trying to 
deprive them of a territory to which they had a legal 
title. If that were really true Egypt would command 
and deserve sympathy, but it is not true. 

As a great deal of old history seems to have been 
forgotten, it will be as well to restate here what happened 
at the end of the last century. The revolt of the Mahdi 


was so menacing thirty odd years ago that there was a 
danger of all Egypt being overrun. 


Great Britain came 


to the rescue and organized and directed the campaign 
against the Mahdi. Egypt provided a large number of 
troops, though not officers or directing ability, and paid 
most of the cost; but it is certain that without Great 
Britain the Mahdist rebellion would not have been sup- 
pressed. And no one knows what would have been the 
fate of Egypt then. When the day of settlement between 
the victors arrived, Lord Cromer invented a peculiar and 
very ingenious system of government for the Sudan to 
meet the peculiar conditions. He provided that the 
Government of the Sudan should be a Condominium, 
represented by the flags of Great Britain and Egypt, 
which were to be flown together over all official buildings, 
He argued that Great Britain had acquired a title to 
the Sudan by “ right of conquest,” but that the valuable 
contributions of Egypt to the cause in men and money 
must be recognized in some way satisfactory to Egypt 
herself. 

Throughout the clauses of the Anglo-Egyptian Agree- 
ment of 1899 which define the Condominium there is an 
unceasing emphasis on the fact that Great Britain is 
the “predominant partner.” The preamble of the 
Agreement refers expressly to Great Britain’s claim 
to the Sudan as resting on the right of conquest. 
The supreme military and civil command is vested 
in a Governor-General appointed by the Egyptian 
Sovereign on the recommendation of the British Govern- 
ment. In other ways the peculiar status of the Sudan 
is distinguished carefully from that of Egypt. There 
are no Mixed Tribunals, and no foreign Consuls except 
such as may be appointed with the consent of Great 
Britain. The circumscribed rights which Egypt has in 
the Sudan are derived entirely from this Agreement. 

If Egypt had any fault to find with the Agreement after 
1899 she ought consistently to have asserted the rights 
which she now discovers to be “inalienable.” She behaved, 
in fact, in quite a contrary sense. In a letter to the 
Times last Saturday Sir Malcolm Mellwraith, who was 
Lord €romer’s brilliant right hand man in arranging 
the Agreement, recalled the exact circumstances in 
which Egypt repudiated the claims that she now puts 
forward. Two foreign contractors sued the Egyptian 
Government and the Sudan Government jointly in the 
Cairo Mixed Tribunal for payment for work which had 
been done at Port Sudan, but the Egyptian Government 
disclaimed all responsibility, pleading that the Sudan 
Government was a wholly separate and autonomous 
Government under the Agreement. Accordingly in a 
judgment of April, 1910, the Court dismissed the Egyptian 
rovernment from the suit. 

Egypt obviously loses much more than she gains by 
refusing the Treaty. The gross anti-British intrigues 
which were conducted by Egyptian agents in the Sudan 
in 1924 compelled the British Government to remove all 
the Egyptian troops; but the Treaty which has just 
been rejected would have permitted Egypt to send back 
a battalion. As it is, the Egyptian battalion will pre- 
sumably not be received in the Sudan. Further, as the 
four Reserved Points are still unsettled, British troops 
will presumably remain at Cairo. 

The decisive consideration is the welfare of the 
Sudanese. At present they are a thriving and happy 
people. The Egyptians lost their sovereignty over 
them through bad civil administration and military 
inefliciency. No Egyptian who provides himself with 
a pass is refused entry into the Sudan. But what is 
called free immigration would be only a cover for a renewal 
of that intrigue which before now has threatened the 
Sudan with chaos, 
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An All-Party Policy for Agriculture 


NVHE statement of Mr. Buxton, the Minister 
for Agriculture, in the House of Commons on 
‘Monday was intensely disappointing. There were un- 
doubtedly bright points in it, but by contrast with what 
Labour at the General Election promised to do for 
agriculture it was a confession of impotence. 

It has long been a reproach against the Labour Party 
that its interests are urbanized and that, through lack 
of knowledge, it has left agriculture out of the picture. 
-The Party evidently took the reproach to heart and 
determined to come out at the General Election as the 
friend of agriculture. It promised to make farming 
“pay”; it spoke with fine wisdom about the necessity 
of striking a kalance between the welfare of the land 
‘and the welfare of the towns. Nothing could have been 
better than such declarations, but now we sce that they 
were nothing more than declarations. The abuse of 
the “ older parties ” for having failed to help agriculture 
is coming home to roost. 

We do not in the least want to attach too much blame 
to Mr. Buxton. He means well and really has agriculture 
at heart. We should be prepared to exonerate him 
altogether if he could undertake on behalf of his Party 
never again to make heedless promises. The most 
serious fact which appeared from his statement was that 
the Government have not got an agricultural policy. He 
said that they had allotted £500,000 to agricultural 
research and education, and £100,000 to the Royal 
Veterinary College, besides grants for drainage, village 
halls, publicity and the better organization of marketing. 
He said that the canning industry, recently established, 
had made extraordinary progress and that the egg industry 
had profited most remarkably by better marketing. These 
things are good, but there was no trace of a broad policy. 

If such results as Mr. Buxton described can be obtained 
in individual industries, there can be no doubt about 
what could be obtained from a universal application of 
the right methods. It is as true of agriculture as of 
every other industry that salesmanship is a large part 
of the secret of success. We shall not have properly 
organized marketing until there is a network of co- 
operation among farmers throughout the land. Yet 


we have little hope that co-operation will be as firmly 
established here as it is in some other countries until 
there is a general system of occupying ownership. 

Occupying ownership, it will be objected, means the 
entrenchment of individual capitalists who would be 
the representatives of an immense new aggregation 
of capitalism. Could a Labour Government agree to 
that ? The objection does not intimidate us. The 
Government could nominally own the land and let it 
out on such immensely long leases as would be the 
equivalent of ownership for the farmers, and the Govern- 
ment would retain the right of holding any land forfeit 
for bad farming. 

The Agricultural Conference, representing all the 
agricultural organizations, which has been sitting with 
the benevolent approval of Mr. Buxton, seems to have 
suspended its sessions (also with Mr. Buxton’s approval) 
because it was bold enough to make an unwelcome 
but unanimous recommendation that there should be 
a guaranteed price for wheat. The production of cereal 
crops is only about a tenth part in money value of the 
total agricultural production of England and Wales, 
but the Agricultural Conference thinks that in the 
present circumstances it is the key to prosperity. Why 
not then have a reinforced Agricultural Conference, 
helped officially by all the political parties, to produce 
the one thing that is now wanting—a policy ? 

The debate on Monday made it seem highly improbable 
that any Party could really refuse to enter such a 
Conference. As Sir Archibald Sinclair said, an All- 
Party Conference ought to range over the whole field. 
No subject—no nostrum, let us add—should be excluded. 
The school of Mr. E. F. Wise would state its case for 
stabilization of prices by bulk purchase ; the Protection- 
ists would preach tariffs. But we should have a strong 
hope that in the end the policy to emerge successfully 


would be that which divides the parties least—a 
guaranteed price for wheat. This would enable the 
farmer to speed the plough with confidence. A fixed 


price not higher than that which the farmer earns in 
a ‘‘ good year” would not be a grievance to the buyer 
of bread. What the farmer needs is certainty. 


Anglican Church Life Overseas 


Introduction 


[The writer of this Introduction to the series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Anglican Church Overseas ’’ has been Secretary of the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa since 1925.] 


VER since Mr. Kipling published his volume of 
44 Barrack-Room Ballads we have been asked, in season 
and out of season, appropriately and inappropriately, 

‘And what should they know of England, who only England 

know ?” 

The sentiment which is suggested by Mr. Kipling’s 
question, and which, of recent years, has met with 
very general acceptance in Imperial affairs, is at least 
as true of England’s Church as of England’s Empire, 
and perhaps not the least service which the Lambeth 
Conference has to render to churchfolk at home is to 
make them realize what at other times they are all too 
prone to forget. The presence among us of many 


Bishops whose mother-tongue is not ours, whose race, 
colour, nationality is different from our own, reminds 
us with a vividness and insistence which we can scarcely 
ignore that the Anglican Communion is a bigger and 
broader thing by far than what is envisaged by those 


who talk generally about “our National Church of 
England.” 

It is with a view to helping those who have never 
lived overseas, and whose opportunities for travel are 
comparatively few, to understand something of what 
the Church is doing in the far-distant parts of the earth, 
that a series of articles has been planned which shall 
deal with Anglican activities in various parts of the 
world and shall thereby point the significance of the 
Lambeth meeting of Bishops. 

A study of the official year book of the Church ot 
England shows that, whereas the total number of 
dioceses in the British Isles is only sixty-nine (and this 
total, of course, includes the Church of Ireland, the 
Church in Wales, and the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
as well as the Church of England itself), there are no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty-seven dioceses in 
“foreign parts,” to say nothing of the one hundred 
and three dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States, 
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These figures speak for themselves and are sufficiently 
significant to merit careful consideration; but the 
facts behind the figures are even more significant still. 
In some of the overseas dioceses the Bishops have been 


given a missionary jurisdiction by the Archbishop of 


Canterbury ; they have been consecrated by him here 
at home and sent forth to their work by his authority ; 
but for the most part the Church outside these islands 
is organized into provinces, each with its own 
Metropolitan, and when a new Bishop is wanted, he is 
chosen by the local church, consecrated by the local 
Metropolitan, and given jurisdiction without reference 
to or dependence upon the Archbishops of the Church 
in England. This provincial organization is being 
developed fairly rapidly, and the tendency is for 
missionary Bishops who are dependent upon Canterbury 
to join themselves with existing provinces overseas or 
to form new ones with their neighbours, and so the 
number of ‘“‘ autonomous ” churches in communion with 
Canterbury is constantly on the increase. 

The expression “autonomous” in such a connexion 
is perhaps not altogether satisfactory, as it is not 
entirely free from the danger of being misunderstood ; 
but it is very generally used and serves a useful purpose 
in that it emphasizes the freedom of the churches in 
question to rule their own affairs without hindrance 
from home. They not only choose and consecrate their 
own Bishops ; they also set their own standards for the 
other orders of the ministry, they have their own 
synodical government, frame their own canons, administer 
their own discipline, and in a score of ways live their 
own life. 

A couple of years ago we at home were greatly exercised 
by the attempt of these two Provinces of Canterbury and 
York to revise the Prayer Book which the Church in Eng- 
land has been using since 1662; many of the Anglican 
Churches overseas have already made a more or less com- 
plete revision of their service books, with the general 
consent of their constituencies, and that without any 
need to ask the permission of Parliament or to gain the 
consent of the Church authorities at home. 

The story has been told of an English Diocesan Bishop 
who not so very many years ago expressed his surprise 
that in the Conference at Lambeth one of his episcopal 
brethren, who represented a few thousand communicants 
(mostly black !) in the far western isles, should be allowed 
an equal voice and vote with himself ; the day is probably 
past for the expression of such surprise in episcopal circles 
at least, but there are still many churchmen outside those 
circles who do not yet realize how grown-up the daughter 
Churches have become, and to what an extent they go 
their own way and rule their own affairs. 

I have referred to the diversity of race, colour, nation- 
ality, and speech to be found among those Bishops who 
will assemble at Lambeth in July; from the nature of 
things, there is a still greater diversity among the rank 
and file of the Churches from which the Bishops come. 
In many of the Dioceses in lands far away most of the 
people and very many of the clergy speak the English 
tongue with difficulty or not at all; to not a few the 
British Empire is as foreign as China or Peru to us ; their 
manner of thought and expression is—as it ought to be— 
altogether un-English, because they are un-English them- 
selves. 

There was a time when missionaries from these islands 
scem to have thought it well to teach their converts not 
only to use the English Prayer Book—translated word 
for word into the vernacular—but also to chant the psalms 
from the Cathedral Psalter and to sing the translations of 
English hymns to the tvnes of Hymns Ancient and 


‘ 


Modern, as they themselves kad learned them at home, 
The religion that they taught bore a distinctively English 
stamp even in the most trifling details, and was therefore 
regarded only too often as a foreign faith by those to 
whom they went, and those who embraced it came also 
to be considered as foreigners by their iat 
who remained aloof. 

As the years passed and the collections of converts 
became Churches, methods began to change until, as is 
now the case in many parts of the world, native art and 
music and thought-expression found their proper place in 
the Church, which tended to become more and more the 
Church of the people and less and less the affair of ™ 
foreigner who had been its first teacher. 

So the Church in communion with Canterbury 
justified her claim to the title ‘“‘ Catholic” in shewing her- 
self as the Church, not only of the English folk, but of 
“all nations and kindreds and people and tongues.” 

In what has been written little has been said of the 
work of the Church in the great Dominions and of her 
work for our own people overseas ; the men and women 
of English stock who are scattered almost everywhere 
over the face of the earth. And this has been done 
deliberately, not because that part of the picture does not 
matter greatly, but because it is not likely to be forgotten 
when the bishops of Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and South Africa assemble in Conference at 
Lambeth. It is generally recognized that the mission of 
the Church of England is to the English people, at home 
and overseas ; it is, perhaps, less widely realized how she 
has gathered to herself children of other blood and how 
many “native Churches,” some of which have in- their 
turn become missionary Churches, have owed to her the 
beginnings of their present vigorous life. 

They look to their Mother, the Church of Aidan and 
Augustine and Patrick, with love and reverence as well 
as with gratitude; her welfare is to them, and always 
must be, a matter of deep concern; but many of them 
are prepared to dispense with leading strings and to assume 
the responsibilities of adult life. E. F. SpAnton. 


[This new series will include articles on the Church in India, 
China, Japan, South Africa, West Africa, Uganda and the West 
Indies. Next week the Rev. W. C. Holmes will write on ‘ The 
Church in India.”’] 


India and British Public Opinion 


[The author of this article, which will be followed next week by a 
second, has lately returned from a four months’ visit to India. 
Mr. Law, a son of the late Mr. Bonar Law, is himself a prospective 
candidate for Parliament in the Conservative interest. ]} 
diagno the question of India’s future political status 

British opinion in India, no less than at home, is 
radically divided. There are those who maintain that 
the policy of liberalism was mistaken in its inception or 
in the rapidity with which it has been given effect, that 
it has already proceeded far enough, and that a dangerous 
situation can only be saved by the exercise of what is 
known as the strong hand. In opposition to this view 
there is a body of opinion, no smaller and probably better 
informed, which holds that the British position in India 
has already become quite untenable, that Mr. Gandhi's 
campaign, for all its reckless futility, is the expression of 
a sentiment which is more than ephemeral, and that 
whatever the outcome, whether it prove to the profit or 
the loss of the Indian people, the only policy to pursue 
is one of renunciation. The divergence is deep, but it is 
based less upon principles than upon possibilities. Both 
schools admit, as an ideal, the desirability of British rule, 
and believe, with varying degrees of intensity, that 
abdication would be an almost unqualified disaster. The 
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one: believes ‘that the ideal can be realized; the other 


that it is unattainable. 


The ‘strong hand” has never yet prevailed when 
it has been exerted on behalf of constituted authority 
to suppress an intense and widespread national feeling. 
And the fact that in this case constituted authority is 
just and beneficent and national feeling irrational, 
frenzied and numerically insignificant gives little enough 
ground for the hope that India might be the exception to 
prove the rule. It is useless to argue that the Swarajist 
party (and there is scarcely an educated Indian who does 
not subscribe in greater or less degree to its principles) 
comprises only the barest fraction of the Indian people. 
It is useless to call upon the inarticulate masses of India 
to testify to the undeniable advantages which they have 
derived from British rule; for they are only dimly 
conscious of them and by no means reluctant to believe 
that under other auspices they would derive still greater 
benefits. 


It is easy to present the political situation in India 
as a duel between a few hundreds of thousands of 
educated Hindus on the one side and the uncounted 
millions of the Indian peasantry, backed by the powerful 
and generous support of the British electorate, on the 
other. That is a delusion. The uncounted millions stand 
neutral, with a slight but perceptibly increasing bias 
towards Nationalism. And the British electorate has 
neither the time nor the patience to reach any permanent 
conclusion with regard to the Indian situation. Nor, if 
it did conscientiously decide that a policy of repression 
was desirable, has it the material resources to enforce 
such a policy. 

A French historian has remarked that the secret of 
British sea-power at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is to be found, above all, in the unshakeable conviction 
of the people of England that upon the Navy depended 
their very existence. This conviction it was-—or the con- 
sciousness of it reflected in the minds of naval ratings—— 
which prevailed against the ambitions of Napoleon ; and 
a conviction of this kind, which belongs rather to the 
moral than to the physical sphere, must always be at the 
back of any successful display of force. In 1857 Camp- 
bell, Havelock and Outram were sustained by the know- 
ledge of a conviction similar in intensity, if not in kind, 
among the people at home, and the Indian Mutiny was 
suppressed. But to-day, at a time far more critical, 
conviction is on the other side. The British clectorate is 
weary and apathetic, and largely ignorant of the issues 
at stake. The few thousand Englishmen who are respon- 
sible for India’s government are in despair, disheartened 
by the seeming ingratitude of those whom they have 
sought to serve, disheartened by the consciousness that 
whatever the course of their action it will be unsupported 
by the people at home, and themselves not untouched by 
feclings of sympathy for Indian Nationalism. Indian 
Swaraj, by contrast, is animated by a passionate and 
single-hearted belief in the justice of its cause. It 
belief fanatical, one-sided, and in many of its manifesta- 
tions ludicrous and even wicked ; but it is a belief of the 


is a 


kind which prevails. 

The immediate course of 
responsible for the government of India is a hard one, 
but it is clear, and there is evidence that they are 
they must fulfil the functions of govern- 
ment, without oppression but without weakness. But 
the future of India does not lie in their hands. It 
will not be decided by any policy which may be adopted 
by the Government of India or by the British Cabinet. 
In its broader aspects, indeed, the present perplexing 


those who are directly 


pursuing it: 


situation in India cannot be traced to any policy which 
has been pursued in the past by a British Government. 
It is the result, in very large measure, of an attitude 
which has been adopted, and which has never been 
abandoned, by the masses of the British people. And 
it is only by a change in this attitude that an escape can 
be had from the present impasse. 

It is not, perhaps, sufficiently realized that Indian 
Nationalism is far less the product of political or economic 
forces than of social friction. British governance of India 
has had its failures, both ethically and politically ; but it 
is not only in India that governments are fallible, and 
these in themselves would never have produced Swaraj, 
The fundamental cause of Indian unrest is the assump- 
tion, less by individual Englishmen than by the general 
public of Great Britain, of a superiority which does not 
confine itself to any one sphere, but which is final, abso- 
lute and all-embracing. To say that there is not a single 
Swarajist who was not once the friend of England is 
possibly an exaggeration ; but it is a fact that there is 
no one of the leaders of Indian opinion to-day who was 
not the friend of England until he was slighted by English- 
men. And the claborate and reasoned case which these 
men have made out against British rule is very largely 
no more than the rationalization of the emotions engen- 
dered by a bitterly wounded pride. 

In the purely political sphere this attitude of sup- 
eriority, which is so galling to Indian opinion, rests upon an 
assumption which must of its very nature be absurd— 
that British rule in India has been not only good but 
perfect, perfect in intention and perfect in result. ‘To 
admit that as the direct consequence of a mistaken 
educational policy there is widespread unemployment 
among the educated classes to-day, or that on more than 
one occasion Indian industry has been deliberately 
penalized for the benefit of British industry, neither 
denies the general benevolence of British rule nor in any 
way prejudices the case for its continuance. Such an 
admission would not imply that the Indian people is 
entitled to immediate and unqualified self-government : 
it would imply what no educated Indian really believes— 
that Great Britain does admit that Indians are intel- 
lectually and morally capable of criticizing their present 
government, and that she does seriously recognize, as a 
consequence, India’s claim to self-government, if not 
now, then at some future date. 


In the Round Table Conference not only British states 
manship but British opinion must take its part. And unless 
the people of Great Britain are able to convince Indian 
opinion that they are genuinely sympathetic to the idea 
of Dominion Status for India nothing that emerges from 
the Simon Report, from the Round Table Conference or 
from the subsequent deliberations of Parliament will be 
accepted in India. At the present time of writing a 
section of the British Press is clamouring for the strong 
hand in India so that valuable markets shall not be lost 
to British industry. But if nothing fruitful comes out 
of the Round Table Conference, or if the Conference is 
not permitted to take place, we shall lose something more 


valuable than markets. 


Ricuarpd Law. 








* The Week in Parliament” will not appear this week. 
Parliamentary happenings are recorded and discussed in the 
~ News of the Week” and in a leading article. Newt week's issue 
will contain the first of a new group of articles describing * The 
Newer England,” by our special representative, Major Francis 
Yeats-Brown. It will also include a second article by Mr. Richard 
Law on the position in India, and a message from our Geneva 
correspondent on the fifty-ninth session of the Council of the 
League of Nations,—En. Spectator.| 
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Fagging 
ae question of fagging at the public schools has 
been brought into. prominence by the _ tragic 
suicide of a young public school boy who, it is thought, 
killed himself rather than face the life which awaited 
kim as a junior boy at an English public school. 

To those of us who remember our school days vividly 
and recently, and who strive to see that retrospect 
unclouded by a sentimental desire to repress memories 
too painful and too humiliating for our self-complacency, 
this suicide must be a very poignant event. The present 
writer went to Eton in 1914, and the first three years 
of his public school career will always remain a memory 
of an almost overwhelmingly painful period. As a 
matter of fact, the actual institution of fagging played 
but a very small part in it. Fagging, in his experience, 
was a very supportable institution, which played a 
comparatively small part in the life of the “ lower boy.” 
But it must be supposed that the recent suicide, though 
the newspapers and the parents of the boy have attributed 
it exclusively to fagging, was really occasioned rather 
by the whole treatment of the junior boy in the public 
school. I refer, of course, to that rigorous system of 
self-government through the exercise of authority by 
the senior boys, which was instituted by Arnold of Rugby, 
This, indeed, is no light matter. 

The life of the lower boy at Eton, and of thé junior 
boy at most public schools it may be presumed, is more 
affected, it is no exaggeration to say, by the elder boys 
in his house and the treatment that he receives at their 
hands, not primarily in the matter of fagging, but in the 
whole arrangement of school life, than it is by anything 
which the masters may do. That there are many advan- 
tages to be derived from the extremely rigorous discipline 
which he then receives it cannot be denied. The present 
writer, for instance, is convinced that, had it not been 
for those first three agonizing years at Eton, he would 
have permanently remained a much more impossible 
person than he in fact is, utterly maladjusted to life and 
unable to take his place as even an approximately 
serviceable member of the community. The debt which 
he owes to Eton for breaking down, with no uncertain 
hands, the early personality which had grown up as a 
result of an unfortunate early environment, and for 
forcing the paramount claims of objective reality, to which 
we all must in the end conform, upon his attention is 
one which he must always acknowledge. On the other 
hand there remains the question of the price which he 
and others have paid for being compelled to make this 
necessary adjustment by way of the forcible, not to say 
brutalizing, methods of the English public school. He is 
too conscious of limitations, bluntings, curtailments of 
perceptions not to feel that this price, in his case at 
any rate, was a heavy one. 

The question is, can that absolutely necessary process— 
the adjustment of the growing boy, fresh from his home 
to the, to him, incredibly unfriendly rough and tumble 
of existence—be achieved in a more intelligent and more 
scientific manner than that which is attempted in the 
English public schools ? To answer that question with 
a confident affirmative one would need to be a skilled 
and practical educationist. All that the layman is 
justified in doing is to testify that the process, although 
carried out with unflinching rigour in our public schools 
to-day, is at present an extremely crude and violent 
affair. It is quite true, of course, that the great majority 
of boys survive it well enough. Upon the average 


““human boy” the pressure is less severe. But even 


in his case it is difficult to estimate how much he loses 
in intelligence, spontaneity, and appreciativeness, when 





area 


the straitjacket.of the public school system is put upon 
his back. It is, however, upon the exceptional boy 
that the full force of that mighty engine of standardization, 
the British public school, descends. Maybe, of course, 
he needs it most. By hypothesis the exceptional 
individual is the furthest from the norm of reality. But 
there is a correlation between the exceptional individual, 
and his possibly neurotic deviations, and those gifts 
of insight, intelligence, and sensitiveness upon which 
the community is so deeply dependent. 

On the balance it is impossible, in the present writer’s 
view, to resist the conclusion that the public school 
system has failed to keep pace withthe times; that modern 
educational technique and psychological knowledge can 
provide an infinitely better, less brutal, less stultifying 
process for that education of character upon which the 
public schools have always prided themselves. They 
have been right in laying such stress upon this side of 
the educator’s task; and, perhaps, nearly a century 
ago, when the present system was established, there 
were no better methods available. Like so many other 
institutions in this country, our public schools were the 
very last word in about 1840. To-day they lag almost as 
far behind the best that the world is doing as they were 
then in advance of it. Again, like so much else, they 
must change or die. OLp Eronian, 


The Poct Laureate 


YHE laurel has not far to travel. Boar’s Hill is 
to remain the seat of the official Muse. In his 
choice of “‘ the King’s poet,” Mr. MacDonald has shown 
wisdom. If we have no towering figures like Tennyson, 
there never was a time when a Prime Minister was faced 
with a larger number of possible candidates for the 
Laureateship. There are at least half a dozen well-known 
poets who would have adequately filled the office, and 
many lesser-known ones who would not have disgraced it. 
The selection of Mr. John Masefield, however, is open to the 
least possible dispute. Mr. Masefield’s gifts are great 
and varied; he is thoroughly English; he represents 
no clique; and he commands the interest of the man 
in the street no less than the respect of his fellow artists. 
Mr. Masefield, unlike many poets, has never been 
merely a writer. He has also lived, and lived fully. He 
has known laborious and adventurous days on se. and 
land, in many countries; and a vital experience of life 
is the thing that gives his poetry its particular distinction, 
He may often write carelessly, and sometimes crudely ; 
but he never writes vapidly. There is never lacking in his 
work a grip upon reality, and through it all there breathes 
the passionate sympathy of one who understands and 
loves the ordinary man because he himself has toiled and 
laughed and suffered with him. In especial, he is the 
champion of the “ under-dog,” and the keynote of all 
his poetry is struck in the “ Consecration,” with which 
he introduced his “‘ Collected Poems” (of which very 
many thousand copies have been sold) in 1924 :— 


** Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 
The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth,— 
Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth, 


Theirs be the music, the colour, the glory, the gold ; 
Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould. 
Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and the 
often shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told.” 

Mr. Masefield was born fifty-five years ago and brought up 
in Herefordshire, whence some of his poems take their 
colour. When he was fourteen he played truant from school, 
and his father sent him to sea. After a voyage as appren- 
tice in a sailing vessel, he tramped across America, 
picking up casual work on farms, and serving for a time 
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behind the bar of a New York saloon. His earlier poems 
are mostly ballads and songs of the sea, about which no 
poet has ever written with fuller knowledge or greater 
love :— 


“ A wind’s in the heart of me, a fire’s in my heels. 
I am tired of brick and stone and rumbling wagon-wheels ; 
I hunger for the sea’s edge, the limits of the land, 
Where the wild old Atlantic is shouting on the sand. 


Oh, I’ll be going, leaving the noises of the street, 

To where a lifting foresail-foot is yanking at the sheet, 

To a windy, tossing anchorage where yawls and ketches ride, 
Oh, [ll be going, going, until I meet the tide.” 

There are some critics who prefer this, Mr. Masefield’s 
earlier, manner. But for most readers his really significant 
work lies in the series of long narrative poems including 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” “The Widow in the Bye 
Street,” “The Daffodil Fields,’ and ‘ Dauber.” In 
all of these poems he shows himself to be, among so many 
other things, a born story-teller; and in all of them he 
reveals his genius for finding the soul of romance and 
beauty in common people and incidents. ‘‘ Dauber ” 
will always hold its own in the favour of readers who, 
like the poet himself, love the sea; but perhaps Mr. 
Masefield has never surpassed, in nobility of spirit and 
utterance, “‘ The Everlasting Mercy.” 

It is questionable whether the worst village blackguard 
ever swore with quite such concentrated lewdness as does 
Saul Kane, the hero of the poem, before his conversion 
by the little Quaker lady! But, granting the excesses, 
we doubt if many critics would now question, as they did 
when the poem first appeared in 1912, the artistic 
soundness of Mr. Masefield’s method in setting the 
unredeemed man before us in all his actual coarseness 
and brutality ; for the passages in which this is done 
are necessary to give the proper emphasis of contrast 
to the beautiful lyrical pages in which, later, we are 
shown the man renewed. And where, in the whole of 
English literature, can we find more admirably captured 
than in the latter part of “ The Everlasting Mercy ” 
the emotions of one who has suddenly felt something 
“break inside his brain,” and who knows that the 
past, with all its shame and horror, has for ever fallen 
from him, as he goes forth along the open road, while the 
sun comes up through the mist with the infinite promise 
of a new day, and the sound of an early plough upon 
the hillside, and the song of the lark soaring into the 
heavens, and even the very noise of a railway engine 
shunting, are blended into one glorious symphony of 
regeneration ? 

* O Christ, who holds the open gate, 
O Christ, who drives the furrow straight, - 
O Christ, the plough, O Christ, the laughter 
Of holy white birds following after, 
Lo, all my heart’s field red and torn, 
And thou wilt bring the young green corn, 
The young green corn divinely springing, 
Tho young green corn for ever singing ; 
And when the field is fresh and fair, 
Thy blessed feet shall glitter there, 
And we will walk the weeded field, 
And tell the golden harvest’s yield, 
The corn that makes the holy bread 
By which the soul of man is fed, 
Tho holy bread, the food unpriced, 
Thy everlasting mercy, Christ.” 

Of the writer’s later narrative poems, the most successful 
is “ Reynard the Fox.” This stirring description of a 
day’s fox-hunting, not only from the hunters’ but the 
hunted’s point of view, is rich in the figures, the sights 
and sounds and scents, of the countryside; and not 
since Chaucer’s pilgrims set forth upon the shining road 
to Canterbury has there been written a poem more 
thoroughly English. Mr. Masefield’s characteristically 
English quality is seen to advantage again in “ August, 
1914 ’’—the most beautiful and moving of his all shorter 
poems. As the twilight gathers across the peaceful 


English fields, the poet, musing upon the horrors across 
the Channel, thinks of the countless bygone generations 
of Englishmen who, having heard “the rumours and 
alarms” of war, 


*“ went discouraged home, 

And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 

With such dumb loving of the English loam 
As breaks the dumb heart of the English kind ; 


Then sadly rose and left the well-loved Downs, 
And so by ship to sea, and knew no more 

The fields of home, the byres, the market-towns, 
Nor the dear outline of the English shore, 


But knew the misery of the frozen trench, 
The freezing in the rigging, the despair 

In the revolting second of the wrench 
When the blind soul is flung upon the air, 


And died (uncouthly most) in foreign lands 
For some idea, but dimly understood, 
Of an English city never built by hands, 
Which love of England prompted and made good.” 
Such was Mr. Masefield’s contribution to the poetry of 
the Great War. If as a technician he owes much to 
Mr. Kipling’s influence, his patriotism, while no less intense 
than Mr. Kipling’s, is of a deeper and more spiritual 
order. Mr. Kipling’s conception of patriotism belongs to 
the past; Mr. Masefield’s will belong increasingly, let 
us hope, to the future. 

Space is lacking for further quotation; but passing 
tribute must be paid to the splendid sonnet-sequence 
originally included in the volume called “ Lollingdon 
Downs.” These sonnets reveal another phase of Mr. 
Masefield’s genius—one of chaste and disciplined beauty, 
of austere reflection and philosophy. Mr. Masefield is, 
indeed, a singer of many moods. If it is impossible to 
“label” him, or to sum up his achievement in a single 
phrase, he is but the truer poet on that account. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


The New Germany and Great 
Britain—II 

rRX\HE magnitude of the new Germany’s achievements 
in political reconstruction commands respect. 

The finished work of Weimar shows strong traces of the 
influence of a careful study of the constitutions of the 
United States, France, and Great Britain. It was, 
however, clear that, just as in 1848 the educated classes 
were looking with envy across the Channel at the con- 
stitutional liberty which it seemed was not to be theirs, 
so at Weimar the intellectuals whose support was essential 
to the Socialist state-builders were inclined to regard 
England as the model home of a real democracy. The 
new State has passed through much travail since Weimar, 
To foreign observers in close touch with the German 
people, however, it was clear that among the new rulers 
were men whose capacity for leadership would grow 
with the needs of the situation, and that the alarming 
fears entertained abroad for the stability of the new 
structure were not justified. The point of greatest 
danger seemed to have been passed in November, 1923, 
when the spectre of bankruptcy was banished by the 
Rentenmark, and since the definite turn for the better 
in Germany’s relations with her former enemies enormous 
progress has been made in the work of consolidation, 
Weimar wisely altered little in the system of service of 
the former ruling class, and the new rulers have ever since 
been engaged on the work of democratizing the Civil 
Service, sometimes, as in the case of recruits from the 
Universities, with scanty success. As to the industrial- 
ists, their influence is much greater than the numerical 
strength of their political party (the People’s Party) 
would suggest, and it has frequently been exercised 
along lines too far to the Right to please the friends of 
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the Republic. It was always pathetic to watch great 
ideals being surrendered, and excellent plans for reform 
being drastically amended, or even dropped altogether, 
on account of dissensions in the Coalition ranks at times 
when the outside observer would expect them to be 
solid and unwavering. 

On these questions the best minds in Germany 
adopt a typically German attitude of patience, and 
are anxious that these things shall not be too harshly 
judged abroad. Herr Gustav Stolper, a leading Democrat 
and editor of an important economic weekly journal, 
pleads for the creation and perpetuation of a strong 
class of efficient leaders, in which he sees the only hope 
of salvation of German democracy. This new class 
must, he says, find its model in England, where the 
political leader class is composed of men and women 
in very close touch with the electorate and welded together 
by the uniting force of a genuine contact with life. Its 
first task must, he suggests, be the creation of that confi- 
dence in the State that is to be found so deeply rooted in 
enlightened democracies like that of England, but which 
Germany has never possessed. These views are widely 
held, and it is pleasing to note that, in spite of a natural 
pride in their new political institutions, the best German 
minds are always looking abroad for guidance in this 
sphere. 

The German “in the street” has, far more than is 
generally realized, the habit of looking at Great Britain 
and making comparisons between his system and ours 
in matters political. He feels that there is with us a 
much closer touch between electorate and candidates 
than in Germany, and that this difference is due largely 
to the German system of proportional representation, 
which, with its larger constituencies, voting for a party 
instead of for a candidate, and absolutely safe seats for 
all ministers and party leaders, diminishes his personal 
interest in, and his influence on the elections. Herr Stolper 
considers the present electoral system responsible for 
the dearth of efficient political leaders. It is certainly 
responsible also for the continued existence of the 
numerous troublesome tiny parties. 

These “ splinter parties,” as they are usually called, 
perplex the voter by adding to the already long list of 
candidates, and, by dissipating the strength of the 
chief parties, create a chronic need for coalition govern- 
ments. The typical German voter is greatly impressed 
by the straightforwardness and simplicity of our party 
system, and by the fact that with us political enmity 
is not inconsistent with private friendship. He feels 
that, given the open-mindedness that has come to us 
from centuries of free thought, and the calm and logical 
treatment of problems that has become natural after 
centuries of political tradition, this chaos could be 
quickly reduced to order. 

There is a widespread belief in Germany that her 
burden of taxation is the heaviest, and her standard 
of living the lowest, of all the great nations of the world. 
Comparative statistics are not accepted as proof to the 
contrary, for it is pointed out that the complications 
of the systems of Reich, State, and Communal taxation 
render proper comparison impossikle. The attitude of 
the wage-earning classes towards Reparation payments 
is curiously dispassionate, but there is among them a 
deep-seated feeling that they are called upon to bear 
more than their fair share of the burden, and that with 
proper management an equitable distribution could 
be secured. They point out that in Great Britain, in 


spite of revenue needs about double those of Germany, 
the working classes have, in addition to higher wages, 
the advantages of lower foodstuff prices in consequence 
of freedom from Customs duties, and of a much more 























equitable system of Income Tax. The income exemption 
limit for tax purposes has recently been raised, but 
it still remains much lower than ours. 

Interest in our financial system is not, however, confined 
to the lower classes, for it has attracted of late the close 
attention of German statesmen and students of national 
finance. That this interest is widespread and keen 
may be seen from the prominence given to our annual 
financial proposals in the newspapers of the morning 
following Budget day. Important proposals for the 
simplification of taxation have been made of late, and 
on many points they have been based on our revenue 
practice. This is particularly true of indirect taxation, 
Successive Finance Ministers have looked enviously 
at our enormous revenues from the taxation of beer, 
alcohol, and tobacco. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in the world to-day which 
attaches more importance to the mental and physical 
training of youth than Germany. Weimar recognized 
the supreme importance of the schools in the line of 
defence of the Republic, and laid down the principle 
that they were to become the training-ground for good 
citizens of the new State. All children have to begin 
in and pass a certain number of years in the state ele- 
mentary schools, but for scholars of ability the path 
to the higher schools and the universities, whence the 
State draws its administrators, is made easy. Great 
importance is attached to vocational training, and the 
methods adopted for it seem to be in advance even 
of the already excellent pre-War methods. 

Nor can there be any doubt about the earnestness of 
the German people themselves in furthering this work of 
producing intelligent and healthy citizens. 4 

In spite of the directness of these aims and the intelli- 
gent zeal with which they are pursued, there are many and 
great difficulties in the way. The non-Republican parties 
have never slackened in their efforts to influence the 
young mind in the schools, and it has proved impossible 
to exclude altogether anti-Republican influences from 
the schools. The problem of religious education has 
always given, and is still giving, a good deal of trouble. 
Lastly, educationists have in recent years been in a state 
of anxiety over certain manifestations of unhealthiness 
in the scheme of education: notably the epidemic of 
student suicides and the deplorable state of morals in 
many secondary schools in big cities that was so painfully 
revealed in recent court proceedings. In these circum- 
stances it is not unnatural that, in spite of a deep pride 
in their wonderful educational system, Republican states- 
men and educational reformers should look abroad for 
guidance, and that they feel that much can be learned 
from Great Britain, which has succeeded in placing the 
school beyond the influence of party politics, and in 
reducing to harmless proportions the conflict between 
religious and secular interests. All progressive German 
educationists feel that an advance from the characteristic 
rigidity and the cold intensity of their teaching methods 
towards the British ideals of character-building, the 
encouragement of a sober but keen patriotism, and the 
development of the capacity for self-expression, would 
do much to remove the conspicuous defects of their 
system. 

The German Youth Movement has attracted a good 
deal of attention in this country, and deservedly so, for its 
great expansion, and the constructive character of its 
ideals have given it a great influence on the destinies 
of the State. Its continuous progress, and the steadfast- 
ness with which it has pursued its aims in times of dis- 
integration and chaos, must be taken as another proof of 
the existence of a new spirit in contemporary Germany. 

The Youth Movement is not, however, without pro- 
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blems and dangers. That the counter-attraction of party 
politics is very powerful is clearly evidenced by the great 
prominence of youth in the processions of political 
demonstrators to be seen almost daily in the streets of 
the big cities. -Here the example of Great Britain, where 
party fanaticism does not dictate the harnessing of youth 
to political chariots, is before the eyes of the leaders of 
the Youth Movement. 

- There is something touchingly simple about the anxious 
desire of great numbers of intelligent Germans that the 
outside world shall think well of their country. There 
is in the new Germany an ever-growing recognition of the 
need of harmonious co-operation with all her former 
enemies if she is to take a place in the world befitting 
her special culture and genius, and everywhere one finds 
evidence of an intense belief in the efficacy of inter- 
national law as a means of regulating her relations with 
other nations. To one who has lived long with the 
people the growth in recent years of the habit of looking 
abroad, and trying to learn from the ways of other nations 
seems to promise greater things than the pathetically 
exaggerated hero-worship of Frederick the Great and 
Bismarck that prevailed in the darkest days of national 
humiliation, and to indicate the approaching completion 
of the “ revolution of sentiment ” necessary to consum- 
mate the work begun by the revolution of 1918. 

G. HENDERSON. 


Orchards 


ee nowhere is it pleasanter to be living in spring 

than in an orchard. Some almost Hesperidian 
orchard perhaps, a grove of apple-trees on a lonely islet 
in the peacock blue waters of the South, would be the 
ideal place in which to await and look for spring’s advances, 
for there the cuckoo would be heard as it is most lovely 
to hear it, with the sigh of waves on shingle as a melan- 
choly undertone to its chiming calls, and the warm 
scent of the blossoming land would be sharpened rarely 
in the salty atmosphere: but such islets, though they 
have been sought continually by wanderers one may 
suppose since men made ships with sails, are casier 
dreamed about than found, and lacking one it is still 
good to be housed amidst the lichened trees of an old 
orchard somewhere in the tame country of England : 
for the best of an orchard in spring is that it gives the 
illusion of remoteness, it is a place not only of flower 
and song but of drowsiness and dreams, so that even 
if its situation seems, from outside, to be dull and 
commonplace, you have only to get well amongst the 
trees to discover yourself in enchanted territory, not 
marked on any map however near to cities or main roads 
it may be. 

Of course, cuckoos are confirmed orchard lovers, and 
certainly they are responsible for some of that magic 
effect of solitude that broods over the blossom, for 
though the cuckoo’s ery is loud and bell-like, an orchard 
always seems able to muffle it and make it sound far away, 
a voice haunting the wilderness. But there is another 
bird that belongs as surely and properly to orchards as 
the cuckoo, and that is the chaffinch. The chaffinch 
has a swect and a generally much underrated song, 
being supposed by many people only to be capable of 
‘pink ! pink !’’ when in fact its silver-clear spring music 
is hardly more monotonous than that of the lark, and 
is much more definitely melodious. But then the 
chaffinch is a little vagabond of a bird, that sings its 
best on hidden boughs, whereas the lark may be heard 
by any poet who ever went for a day’s outing in the 
country. The chaffinch equally with the cuckoo has 
that faculty of keeping its song faint, muffled, and always 


dwindling far among orchard trecs. But you cannot 
help catching sight of it sometimes, flitting on its white- 
barred wings where the lichen grows thickest, the cock’s 
breast astonishingly matching the deep pink of the 
apple-flowers. It is the familiar spirit especially of 
trees that are old and gnarled, in whose crooked 
elbows the tiny neat smooth nests are so cunningly set. 
No good orchard should be without the pheasant-eyed 
narcissus, blooming in long grass amongst the wide- 
spaced trunks, for what flower, unless perhaps the 
grass of Parnassus that so profusely sprinkles the upland 
meadows of southern lands, can compare with the nar- 
cissus for remote and starlike unworldliness ? It has a 
wondering look as though it is aware that its gold eye 
beholds a magic place, and a delicate beauty that is 
always at better advantage in untended grassy places 
than amomgst the trim cosmopolitan banks of garden 
flowers. And it is a marvel how often, even in the 
most neglected of orchards, the narcissus is found growing. 
Who planted it here, long ago? Is it agreed by everyone 
that the narcissus is an orchard’s right flower? Ot 
does the narcissus seed itself in orchards of its own accord, 
blowing on the wind to its own place guided by some 
wisdom of nature beyond the reckoning of gardeners ? 
But that is only one of the many mysteries that haunt 
those regions over which orchards spread their spring 
enchantment. The rarest mystery of all is perhaps 
hardly a thing to be mentioned now without apology 
to the spirits of those for whom a crafty and jealous 
but sweetly-piping god of wildernesses did certainly exist, 
so familiar with the appearance of this deity have the 
mushy illustrated paper artists made us and so lightly 
do sentimental versifiers admit to having seen him 
chasing troops of girlish dryads and whatnot. Yet if 
one can forget this stupid stuff it does seem that a 
presence, not friendly to man, not to be pictured, lingers 
about deserted orchards and keeps them wild, even 
wilder than woods that were never tended: and if 
there is water in the orchard, as there should be, a shallow 
stream of cresses and clear pools, it is possible here, 
if anywhere, to catch the strains of some faint music 
that is neither of the birds nor bees nor of the water 
alone. Hi. M. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ Specrator,” May 15TH, 1830. 
Pau CLIFFORD, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PELHAM.” 


There is much that will be objected to in the book: the slang, the 
depravity, the grossness of the persons introduced, and represented 
to the life, may be expected to produce pretty much the same effect 
as three weeks at the tread-mill—where, such is the author’s facility 
at imitation, it might shrewdly be suspected he had passed a brief 
portion of his existence. His talent for this branch of painting was 
eminently shown in the character of Mr. Johnson, in Pelham, and 
his description of the thieves’ asylum there minutely and powerfully 
depicted. Paul Clifford may be considered a great amplification 
of that account of the rogues’ stronghold. The other parts of a 
higher cast are, we think, even of a higher order of powers. We 
speak after having reflected upon men as we have seen them, and 
upon all the creations of the novelists in their various reproductions 
of human nature; and we declare, that one of the most powerful 
and the truest pictures ever drawn of a bad man of great talents, 
is the character, portrait, and life of the Lawyer Brandon—attorney, 
barrister, judge, and all but Chancellor. It shows in its author a 
deep knowledge of human nature, not got from books, but by looking 
right through the hearts of men—not the men of history or the men 
of poetry, but the men of reality, who live the life, who strive and 
struggle, speak, write, lecture, wheedle, time-serve, trim, barter, 
smile, assert, retract, deny ; but still push on, deceiving and de- 
ceived, to their great end—power or wealth—on the arena of this 
our most vicious, most glorious metropolis, the great hotbed of 
exaggeration, effort, stimulus, toil, talent, and tie douloureux. Wa 
have studied this character from one end of the book to the other, 
and have examined and compared every point of it, and pronounca 
it perfect in its kind. Consistency and integrity in the drawing of 
a character is the great proof that the thing is a “ creation” and 
not a compilation. This test will prove that this severe but admir- 
able portraiture is a conception struck off from the brain of a man 
of genius, 
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American Notes 
(By Cable) 


Tue PoxriricaL SirvATION. 

The political waters at Washington are decidedly troubled. 
The long-drawn out Tariff wrangle continues, with increasingly 
discordant relations between the House and the Senate. 
Meanwhile, the President’s relations with the Senate go 
from bad to worse, as the Senate’s rejection of President 
Hoover's second nominee, Judge Parker, for the Supreme 
Court showed. It is the first time in American political 
history that an even nominally Republican Senate has refused 
to confirm such a selection by a republican president. As the 
earlier Hughes controversy indicated, the Supreme Court 
appointments have suddenly become a major issue between 
the progressive and Conservative political forces in the 
United States. Apparently ignoring his earlier experience, 
Mr. Hoover again nominated a Conservative and one, moreover, 
who, unlike Mr. Hughes, is not a man of conspicuous national 
distinction. There was little public enthusiasm for Judge 
Parker, while the opposition to him on the grounds of alleged 
illiberal bias against organized labour and negroes was 
strong. In pressing the nomination President Hoover 
strengthened the insurgent Democratic opposition and aligned 
with it against himself the Trade Unions and Negro organiza- 
tions, and at the same time alienated several regular Republican 
Senators who hitherto have stood by him through thick and 
thin. Not only so, but the affair promises to have reverbera- 


tions at the forthcoming Congressional Elections. 
* * * * 


Tue Business PosirTion. 

President Hoover's position has not been made easier by 
the fact that the business recovery has not developed to vindi- 
cate the official predictions. Last week’s sharp fall in stock 
prices came as an unfortunate commentary on the most recent 
of his characteristically optimistic utterances. That the 
speech and the stock decline came together may have been 
purely acoincidence. None the Jess additional ammunition was 
provided for critics of the Administration. Democratic 
leaders, and notably Senator Robinson of Arkansas, who is 
re-entering the political arena after his sojourn in London, 
hastened to the attack. The statistics and reports issued 
from time to time since last November by the Administration 
have proved so remote from the facts that, according to 
Senator Robinson, the country has lost faith in official utter- 
ances, and this lack of confidence has itself aggravated the 
business depression and unemployment. It is true, of course, 
that the Administration’s optimism has proved at least 
premature, but it is equally true that the gloom now being 
disseminated by Democratic leaders is in danger of being 
overdone. Nevertheless, unless there is a marked improvement 
visible to all in the meantime, the events of the last six months 
certainly will not help President Hoover and his supporters 
in the autumn elections. It is noteworthy that the President 
is considering the advisability of testing his strength in the 
country by making a speaking tour during which he would 
reply to adverse criticisms of his Administration. 

* * * * 

Tu: BurRDEN oF War. 

Proposals for the conscription of men, money and industry 
in time of war have again had Iengthy consideration by 
Congress. In various forms the subject has occupied the 
attention of the House Committee on Military Affairs and of 
the American Legion for ten years. The latter body’s general 
aim is to ensure that in the event of war in the future burdens 
shall be more evenly distributed than they were in the past. 
This aim harmonizes with the desire of the military authorities, 
who seek to provide in advance that the full resources of the 
country shall be at the disposal of the President without let 
or hindrance immediately on the outbreak of war. To this 
end the War Department is at present making a thorough 
survey of all the industrial resources which could be called 
upon and is working out plans for their instant mobilization 
in time of need. The House has now carried the matter a 
stage further by agreeing to the appointment of a Commission 
whose business it would be to study the plans, not only from 
a military point of view, but also in their possible effects 
in “ equalizing the burdens and removing the profits of war.” 





AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

In an attempt to confine grants under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928 to entirely American-owned companies, a Bill 
now before Congress proposes that no contracts shall be given 
to companies owning or operating, directly or indirectly, any 
tonnage under a foreign flag. The Bill has aroused opposition 
from some of the American shipping companies, since they 
themselves own or operate tonnage under a foreign flag, and 
so would be penalized by the bill in competition with other 
American companies. The objectors to the Bill threaten, if 


it passes, to have their projected new construction done 


abroad since, without government subsidies, they contend the 
cost of building in the United States would be prohibitive. 
Meantime the Postmaster-General announces the award of 
new ocean mail contracts to American companies making 
possible a further expenditure of $98,500,000 for new shipping 
construction. In all, contracts under the Act already provide 
for the construction of fifty-two ships at a total cost of about 
$235,000,000. Thus the remarkable post-War development 
of the American merchant marine continues. At present 
thirty-five per cent. of the total American foreign trade, which 
has itself, of course, increased enormously, is carried in 
American ships, against only 10 per cent. in 1914. 
* * * * 


THE AMENITIES OF THE COUNTRY. 

Concern for the amenities of the countryside—not always a 
conspicuous characteristic of our politicians—has been shown 
recently by the Legislatures of three States—New Jersey, 
New York and Kentucky. New Jersey has enacted perhaps 
the most far-reaching measure passed in this country for the 
regulation of the billboard nuisance. It requires that all bill- 
boards erected in the State be licensed and taxed at the rate 
of three cents a square foot. It prohibits the erection of any 
billboards within 500 feet of a road intersection and anywhere 
where they might endanger traffic or damage adjacent pro- 
perty. Full power to regulate the erection of billboards 
throughout the State is vested in a State Commissioner. The 
New York State Legislature, for its part, is considering the 
provision of funds to improve the appearance of State high- 
ways by planting marginal stretches of trees along them in 
spaces which at present are bare. Kentucky, after a long 
fight, has decided that the beautiful Cumberland Falls, with 
their surrounding lands, which were in danger of being turned 
over for development as an electric power and light station, 
shall be preserved for all time as a State Park. The decision 
was not an easy one to come to, since electrical development 
is needed ; the site was an admirable one for that purpose and 
commercial bids for it were high. Help in deciding in favour 
of beauty rather than utility was afforded the Legislature by a 
local philanthropist, who bought the Falls and the surrounding 
lands for approximately a quarter of a million dollars and 
presented them to the State. 

* * * * 
More AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

A protest which, doubtless, will find sympathy in England, 
is voiced by Mr. A. Lawrence Kocher, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects’ committee on Preservation of His- 
toric Monuments. Mr. Kocher objects strongly to the practice, 
indulged in by American buyers, of stripping old English 
buildings of their ancient cabinet work for the embellishment 


of the interiors of new dwellings erected in the United States.’ 


Vandalism of this kind, as he points out, is trebly offensive. 
It desecrates the buildings in which the panellings, stairways 
and so on had their native and appropriate settings. It empha- 
sizes the vulgar imitativeness of the alien buildings to which 
they are transplanted as part of a composite, fabricated re- 
construction. Imitativeness obviously is bad, too, for the 
development of native American architecture. Mr. Kocher is 
by no means alone among American architects in his efforts to 
undermine the custom. The influence of the architects 
promises to make itself increasingly felt, with the consequence 
that the demand for old cabinet work and imitation “ antique ” 
furniture to go with it will be appreciably reduced. 


New York, Wednesday, May 14th. Ivy LEE, 
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Pleiades 
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Pernars the time of the spring-call of the curlew to his 
mate, along the hills of Arran, is already overpast. I do not 
know: Iam no naturalist ; but I remember that it was in 
the middle of April that I last heard the curlews calling to one 
another down the glens. That April call has become a part 
of my memory :I can hear it again almost at will, if my mood 
is running that way ; it is a bubbling elixir of spring and a 
quintessential joy. I suppose it is a mating call; but it is 
also a ‘ divine high-piping Pehlevi,” telling of some Bur- 
gundian wine which is unimaginably rich and mellow ; and, 
again, it is a quiet and contained ecstasy, with a little of a 
falling cadence, echoing over the hills. It is indescribable in 
itself; at the best you can describe the feeling it produces 
in you, or the metaphors it suggests to your mind. Perfect 
things are like that—ineffable in themselves; only to be 
told by their fruits or their analogies ; and therefore hardly 
to be told at all. But at any rate you have your own picture 
—the sun shining: the clear wind stirring among the bents 
and the heather-stalks ; the deer trotting along the hillside, 
and turning to look back as they reach the skyline; and 
over all that high, clear, liquid call. We human beings, 
“The brave, the mighty and the wise, 
We men ” 

can never sing our love like that. There is only one passage, 
or perhaps two, in our human music that ever attains that 
quality—the music of ‘** che fard senza Euridice ” in Gluck’s 
Orfeo, and the music of the death of two star-crossed lovers 
at the end of. Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. And both of 
these passages are the music of love that has lost or is losing 
its love—the music of love that is dying, and yet can never 
die. They have the quality of human music; they are 
crossed by the thought and the shadow of death, which can 
haunt men only : they are stirred by the hope and the aspira- 
tion of immortality, which men only can cherish. Birds 
are beyond our problems and our profundities. They can 
steep themselves utterly in the self-forgetting joy of fresh 


direct experience. 
ee ee ee 


What is it that makes birds sing? It is a simple, silly 
question ; but it is a question that I have often asked myself. 
One of our poets, who compared himself to a linnet (and as 
I think of his lines I cannot but remember a linnet I saw 
last year, perched on a heap of stones as I passed, its breast 
and wings caught in the sun, a miracle)—one of our poets 
thought that both he and the birds sang simply because they 
must. But what is the nature of the compulsion of song 
which lies upon birds? Is it a matter of vocal exercise, 
which is somehow a way of physical exercise, and keeps 
the bird ‘ fit”? 2? Do birds, when they wake in the morning, 
begin to take their glorious throat exercises in the sort of 
way that men (when they remember) swing dumb-bells or 
Indian clubs? And are their evening “ airs and descants ”’ 
a sort of evening stroll before turning into bed ? If this 
be so, it calls to mind a certain English philosopher, who had 
a habit somewhat similar to that of the birds. Aubrey tells 
of Thomas Hobbes (a whimsical sort of philosopher, in all 
his ways) that “ he had always books of prick-song lying on 


his table, e.g., of H. Lawes, &c. Songs, which at night when , 


he was abed, and the doors made fast, and was sure nobody 
heard him, he sang aloud (not that he had a very good voice) 
but to clear his pipes; he did believe it did his lungs good, 
and conduced much to prolong his life.” 


* «¢ & @ © ® @ 


It is curious to compare Hobbes to a blackbird, and to say 
of him, as the Manx poet said of the bird, ** OQ Hobbes, what 
a boy you are, How you do go it!” But is it really fair 
to the blackbird ?. There is one which sings every evening in 
the heart of all the white blossom of a double cherry-tree 
next door. He sings his heart out from the heart of the thick 
flakes of the blossom: is he simply “ clearing his pipes ”* ? 
I wonder. *“And is what Lord Grey calls the Dawn Chorus 


a set of simultaneous exercises of half-awakened birds seeking 
“to do their lungs good and to prolong their lives,’ and 
perhaps also to acquire an appetite after last night’s carouse ? 
Again, I wonder. When you hear the morning birds singing - 
together, and shouting for joy like the sons of God, you are 
apt to think of something more than physical causes. And 
yet birds are little physical things ; and I suppose they must 
be moved by some sort of physical cause. 


* *£ *£* *€* ££ F 


Lord Grey remarks (it is in the fourth chapter of the Charm oj 
Birds) that in the early mornings of May, when the Dawn 
Chorus is at its fullest and best, we do not hear it, we do not 
want to hear it, and we are not worthy to hear it. It is 
astonishing how we miss beauty with a kind of wilful for- 
getfulness ; how our eyes are shut, and our ears closed, 
during dawn and the chorus of dawn; how we dine and 
talk and smoke while the birds are singing vespers, and the 
evening star 

** Brings home the. sheep, brings home the goats, and brings the 

child to its mother.” 

And yet these sights, and still more these sounds, never go 
utterly and entirely unnoticed. They are in the background 
of consciousness, but they are there ; and perhaps they mean 
even more to us because they have-the elusive beauty of 
undertones, or overtones, beneath or above or around the 
sounds we immediately hear. There is something of a wisdom 
in treasuring the Dawn Chorus as a mystery. We hear it — 
but not too often: we hear it—but not too clearly ; and so 
it remains for us fresh and faint, new and delicate, at once 
a knowledge and a mystery, an unheard melody which is 
sweeter even than the heard. It is a pity to be dawnhunters 
day by day. It is a pity to be sunset-seers evening by evening. 
These are perfections which should round our lives. But 
perhaps we possess them most when we treasure them most 
delicately, on the edge and the fringes of consciousness :— 


** Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 


a oe eo se 


The poets have fabled that there is a music of the spheres 
which chimes about our goings—a music unheard, and yet 
consecrating ; a music only dreamed, and yet encompassing. 
Above our hearing, Goethe wrote in the beginning of his 
Faust, is the sound of the going of the sun, according to 
his ancient way, in a song of emulation with his brother 
spheres. This was the sound that Shelley heard, and so there 
is an ideal music running through his verse: his ears are 
attuned to tones we cannot hear, but we have his report, 
and we may trust his report. The birds are like the spheres, 
and yet they are kinder. They make a music in the majesty 
of the dawn which is like the song of emulation in which the 
sun joins with the spheres of heaven. But they make a music 
also in the daily hours, a simple music of a visible choir 
to which we can always listen, an accompaniment to all our 
doings, a background of all our feelings. It is the very voice of 
Nature saying a clear, quiet Benedicite ; and all our human 
singers have celebrated the natural singers of woodland and 
upland and blue sky—skylark and nightingale, cuckoo 
and blackbird, the curlew calling among the hills and the 
swallow twittering over the pond. How empty would be a 
world void of the voices of birds, a dumb world of silence ; 
how eloquent and intimate is a world in which we can 
always hear the fowls of the air praising and magnifying 
the order of creation. What Izaak Walton said of the 
nightingale is a thing which may be said of many another 
bird, and indeed of all bird-music :— 

“He that ... should hear... the clear airs, the sweet 
descants, the natural rising and falling. the doubling and redoubling 
of her voice, might .well be lifted above earth and say, * Lord, 


what musick has thou provided for the Saints in Heaven, when 
thou affordest bad men such musick on earth!’ ” 


OrR10N. 
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Country Life 


A SquaD SETTLEMENT. 

Among minor endeavours to restore farming to popularity 
‘“* Hughes’ Settlement” is worth some attention. Land was 
bought—at the absurd price of £6 an acre—at Quarley, near 
Andover. It was utterly barren; but now carries a poultry 
farm of about 2,000 birds, two cottages, a goat farm, a rab- 
bitry, an apiary, a garage, a carpenter’s shop and builder’s 
yard; and there are six arable acres. The settlement was 
started, and exists, chiefly to demonstrate an ingenious squad 
system, and bears the more polysyllabic title of ‘‘ Federative 
Capitalization.” It interests me chiefly because it seems to 
be the best possible training for young people who would wish 
to emigrate in a ‘‘ group settlement.” I have never seen any 
effort in emigration that looked so happy and solid as some 
(though not all) of the group settlements, which I visited along 
with the author, Sir John Mitchell, in Western Australia. 
But there is also another point—though a minor point— 
worth illustrating at the moment. 

% * * * 
PouttrRY OR WueEatT ? 

In my neighbourhood, on farm land, rented very low and 
perhaps paying no dividend either to landlowner or farmer, 
have recently appeared over a very wide acreage a crop of 
simple, though unusual, outbuildings. Field after field is 
decorated with half-a-dozen or so of these useful but rather 
uncomely erections. They are all designed for the housing 
of poultry. Instead of carrying a few sheep and cows during 
the summer months these fields are now populous with thou- 
sands, indeed tens of thousands, of hens. Nothing is so 
remarkable in British agriculture as the increase of poultry, 
though still there is room for very great extension. And 
the hens pay. It is because they pay that we see the reason 
of one odd contrast in the price of wheats. I knew of one 
Kent farmer who sold some poor half-ripened wheat at a much 
higher price than a neighbour could secure for a beautiful and 
well-ripened sample, designed for flour. Hen-food, in short, 
was more precious than human food. It may be that the 
provision, not of food, but of fodder, is the right line for the 
arable farmer here asin Denmark. For the first time, so far as 
I know, in the history of British agriculture, men of the 
farmer class and tradition are now definitely spending capital 
on poultry farms of a large scale. 

* * * * 

What forms of produce, through the bad times of the last 
few years have consistently paid the producer? Dairy 
produce, especially milk and, rather surprisingly, cheese ; 
sugar beet (of which much the largest acreage in the annals is 
being planted this spring), poultry, some fruits and some 
vegetables. British wool is likely to become dearer, and to 
add value to the already valuable sheep. We are told by 
Sir William Haldane that beef must become an increasingly 
valuable product. So far, so good. The grain crops, on the 
other hand, have mostly lost money and at the best made very 
small sums; and such intensive crops as hops and potatoes 
have at intervals caused very heavy losses, up to nearly £20 
an acre in extreme cases, owing to collapse of prices. It is 
because the catastrophe of grain, especially wheat farming, 
has thrown so much land back to grass or prairie, or a mixture 
of the two, that one especially welcomes such restoration of 
the barren as the organizers of the Hughes’ Settlement have 
secured. Even in so minute an experiment may lie the seeds 
of wider success. 

* * st ik 
A Sporrep CRakeE. 

From time to time accidental discoveries in natural history 
suggest to us that in spite of the many observers some 
animals may be much commoner than we suppose. For 
example, last year I spent a day looking for that very rare 
bird, the spotted crake, which was known to be nesting by 
a certain marsh in the West Country. The presence of such a 
bird anywhere is an event. Yet the other day in my neigh- 
bourhood a boy found a dead bird (killed, I think, by telegraph 
wires) which proved to be a spotted crake. It was lying 
by the roadside in a district where the species had never 
been so much as heard of. Similarly, not long since a 
naturalist found the wings of moths he had never supposed 


to exist in the neighbourhood. They were dropped by bats 
which quartered doubtless a stratum of air denied to the 
naturalist. It is seldom safe to describe any species, if it 
has moderately furtive habits, as extinct. The wild cat, 
supposed extinct, suddenly reappeared in Scotland and was 
presumably born of native parents. An animal that I always 
expect to hear of again in middle England is the polecat, 
not long ago one of the really common vermin. 
* a Prke * 

NIGHTINGALE AND CucKOo’s MATE. 

If there is anyone who desires to hear a nightingale and 
has failed, now is the chance. I never remember to have 
heard so many. They are almost as common as chiffchaffs in 
my neighbourhood, which is certainly not peculiarly con- 
genial to them—indeed, I have gone a season without hearing 
a single bird. They sing nightly in almost every suitable 
spinney or brake or wide hedge; and the pairs have now 
come together and look like nesting. The numbers are not 
due to a temporary rest in the course of migration. Cuckoos 
also are many; but I have never known such an absence of 
the cuckoo’s mate or wryneck. A correspondent has written 
an entreaty for information on its whereabouts; but since 
the letter came I have not once heard the queer laughing 
notes, generally common enough, or seen the distinctive long 
and brown bird on its favourite elms. 

* * * * 


A recent visit to another sanctuary adds impetus to my 
plea that the R.S.P.B. will be strongly supported in its 
endeavour to secure Romney Marsh as a sanctuary. Great 
Britain, the father and mother of bird preservation, has no 
secure winter sanctuary of any size for waders and wild fowl ; 
no place where there is no shooting; and we more or less 
pledged ourselves to provide one at an international Con- 
ference held in 1927. Romney is peculiarly suitable. Much 
rarer geese than any mentioned in the R.S.P.B. pamphlet 
frequent there as well as ruffs and garganey teal and a host 
of other duck and waders. It was a great delight the other 
day to find that garganey (the most furtive nester of all the 
duck) were nesting freely in East Anglia, and Redshanks—as 
delightful a bird to hear as to see—were as common as plovers. 
But we still badly need some considerable area of marshy 
land, which shall provide sanctuary to birds of passage on 
migration as well as to nesters; and Romney is the ideal 
‘Supitch.”” 

# * * * 
CLosE SEASON EXTENDED. 

I believe that a particular reform, for which I have often 
pleaded, has already begun to spread from some of the estates 
where birds are protected or half protected. Shooting is 
allowed on them at the time when they are invaded by 
flocks of migrant duck; but a special local change, it was 
delightful to find, has been made in the date of the close 
season. Duck are no longer shot in these districts after 
February 14, and in some areas not after February Ist. 
Norfolk, which has a model naturalists’ society, has given 
an admirable lead in this matter. It will probably be extended, 
by custom if not by law; and one would like to see the 
extension include some mammals as well as birds. Otters 
are in young at the height of the hunting season, and duck 
frequently begin to nest in the first week or two of February. 

* * 2% a 
BEES AND COLOUR. 

Do bees judge chiefly by sight or scent? Lately, in one 
garden, at any rate, they were peculiarly busy on two highly 
coloured flowers : the aubretia and the ribes or wild currant. 
The first has little scent, but the hues that especially please 
the bee. The other flower smells very little different from its 
own leaves; and the pungency, which informs all parts of 
the plant, is not, to our nostrils, of the character of honey- 
seent. It is (by way of corroboration) the only plant whose 
scent, so far as I have noticed, attracts any attention from a 
dog. At any rate, my dog frequently gives it an uneasy 
sniff as he passes. So, perhaps, here, too, it is chiefly the 
colour rather than the scent that draws the hive bees. 


W. Beacu THomas. 
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Letters to 


WAR BOOKS AND WAR 


{To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I be permitted to make a few remarks on your 
article on this subject? I agree with a great deal of this 
article: for instance, “. . . truth is not compatible with the 
omission of the good and the concentration on its opposite ”’ 
might have been written by myself, for in my book I have 
endeavoured to follow this wise maxim. 

One has to remember that Lord Kitchener, in his great 
wisdom, foresaw the danger to victory contained in the 
moral lapse with regard to wine and women and personally 
signed a warning which was placed in the hands of each 
young (or old) soldier prior to embarkation shortly after 
the first clash had taken place. I think it was therefore a 
pity that we did not follow the reasoning of the great Field 
Marshal to its logical conclusion. We were, perhaps, more 
intent on bombs, battles and barbed wire. But that surely 
does not vitiate the accuracy of my deductions. 

I may say that had I liked to have faithfully recounted all the 
incidents which befell me the storm of unreasoned protest by 
certain sections of the popular Press would have far exceeded 
the ** yellow yell” which greeted me on a certain spring morn 
when I put my head out of the window! The thing which 
exercises my mind most, however, is the attitude of the popular 
Press to the truth about the War, and we are most of us agreed 
that ‘‘ to shame the devil and tell the truth” is a good thing. 
This Press lapse is a danger to peace. One paper, having abused 
me soundly, after having said the book should never have 
been written, made an offer for the serial rights ! 

But my chief claim to the truth about the War, as depicted 
in my book, must rest on the corroboration of my comrades, 
and this I have obtained, without request, in writing. Perhaps 
I may incorporate this letter which I have received from a 
retired civil servant in my letter. It makes a particular point : 

“As one who was at the casualty department of the War Office 
for the greater part of the War, I should like to ask if there are 
available statistics to show the number of venereal cases treated as 
casualties. I would be prepared to say that there were hundreds of 
thousands, This would give some of your critics furiously to think, 
but, all the same, it is the fact. You are entirely right in your 
whole attitude to the question and are doing a great work. The 
ostriches are beyond praying for.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. Crozier, Brig.-Gen. 
The Homestead, Westerham, Kent. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SrEctarTor.] 
Sir,—Between pragmatism and idealism it seems difficult to 
tell the truth about India without leaving any loophole for 
misconceptions to leak through, and yet it is the truth that 
must prevail in the end. 

When “ B. B.” in your issue of May 3rd talks about “‘ the 
English fighting the forces of freedom to the last ditch,” he 
surely by ‘“‘ freedom” means ‘ independence.” For India 
is a free country. Everyone may do as he pleases within 
the law, and Indians have now a large voice in making their 
laws and administering them. 

The salt tax is not a tax in the ordinary sense of the word 
but a Government monopoly. The tax cannot be altogether 
remitted, as Mr. Pennington seems to advise, as the manu- 
facture, storing and distribution of salt costs Government 
something. The amount that each individual pays annually 
for salt is something extremely small, say 6d. a year. The 
tax has its advantages because it ensures that the consumer 
gets wholesome salt, and it gives everyone in the country 
an interest in the administration by the fact that he pays 
something, however small, to Government. 

Gandhi cleverly selected the salt tax as the object of his 
attack because he hoped thereby to get the maximum number 
of adherents, as everyone eats salt and would like to pay 
nothing for it. Most people in England would like to see 
the iniand postal rate of 14d. for letters reduced, but we do 
not go on pilgrimages to raid the post offices because we are 
a law-abiding people. In India, too, the majority of the 
inhabitants are law-abiding, as may be seen from the com- 





the Editor 


paratively little active sympathy Gandhi has aroused by his 
campaign, to his own great disappointment. 

Again, the term “ Nationalists” is misleading. Those 
who call themselves Nationalists belong to a self-constituted 
body, not elected by the nation, as the word suggests. They 
do not represent all the people of India, nor even a majority 
ofthem. They are not the sole owners of the soil in a popula- 
tion which is less homogeneous than that of Canada, Ireland, 
or South Africa. Obviously we cannot abandon all our 
interests and obligations in India at the bidding of a dis- 
contented minority.—I am, Sir, &ce., CHaArtEes G. SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, Seuth Leigh, Oxon. 

[We think that Sir Charles Spencer is rather straining words 
when he writes ‘** India is a free country.’ Certainly the law 
is not oppressive, but in our Western terminology no country 
in which the Executive is not fully responsible to the people can 
be called “free.”’—-Ep. Spectator.] 


INDIA AND THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
[Zo the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Sir,—A careful reading of the English printed press in India 
has convinced me that, apart from the constant social and 
psychological issue in India to which you have rightly paid 
so much attention, there is a concrete explanation of the 
growing resentment and suspicion in India. The passing of the 
Tariff Bill in the Legislative Assembly constituted a breach not 
indeed of the fiscal autonomy convention (1921) itself, but of 
the spirit in which Mr. Wedgwood Benn on behalf of 
Government had recently reinterpreted that convention. 

It will be remembered that the original proposal of the 
Government of India for a 15 per cent. ad valorem revenue 
duty plus an additional protective duty at three and a half 
annas a pound, to be imposed on all cotton goods, was modified 
at the instance of the British Government at home in such 
a way as to safeguard and maintain an Imperial preference. 
Hitherto, as we know, the spokesmen for a self-governing 
India have firmly opposed Imperial Preference, seeing, from 
their national point of view, very little benefit therefrom. 
When India becomes a free and independent member of the 
British Commonwealth it is quite possible that their view 
of Imperial Preference will be modificd ; but that is another 
story. At present British manufacturers hold the field, and 
are,-we may expect, improving their opportunities of export 
to India and other parts of the world not yet highly 
industrialized. 

An amendment by Pandit Malaviya to impose a 20 per 
cent. duty on all imports was defeated by sixteen votes, 
but the point to notice is that those who voted for the amend- 
ment were all elected Indian members, so that the Tribune 
(Lahore) would seem to be not far wrong when it expressed 
the view that the proposal of Imperial Preference would 
not be supported by any section of Indian opinion. The 
Tariff Bill was in fact passed, but only under cover of a 
threat by Sir George Rainy that the whole measure would 
be withdrawn if the amendment were approved. 

It is not given to us to know why Government insisted on 
the Preference. But surely, Sir, this is one very present 
example of the way in which, as Indians say, their national 
economy is being denied free and equal treatment, to the 
profit of the British Raj. Your correspondent in Bombay 
rightly describes the principle of British preference as—to 
Indians—*‘ the badge of fiscal servitude.” 

I raise this point now, moreover, because a belief that the 
fiscal policy of a member of the British Commonwealth 
should still be dictated from Whitehall may easily gain 
ground in the Dominions, owing to the dangerous activities 
of the Empire Free Traders, and any such illusion should 
be incontinently dispelled during the Imperial gatherings 
this summer.—I am, Sir, &c., COMMONWEALTIL 

Marlow, Bucks. 


[We think that India should have absolute fiscal 
autonomy without any qualifications and that any attempt 
to give preference to Great Britain should be made only 
with the full concurrence of the Indian community.— Ep. 
Spectator.] 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL ON TRIAL 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.]| 

Sir,—A recent tragedy has caused a stir and added to the 
uneasiness, growing in recent years, as to whether all is well 
with the public school system so complacently accepted and 
vehemently defended until a few years ago. People are 
at last grasping the fact that to herd together a number of 
boys of varying ages, removed from all the influences of 
home life, is in itself an unnatural thing, and that if the more 
obvious evils are to be avoided it can only be done by bringing 
to bear some influence more effective and with a larger vision 
than the discipline of a school-boy code—not a bad code 
in some ways but in other ways lacking, and in some respects 
definitely undesirable. And parents are awakening to the 
folly of accepting as inevitable a system under which growing 
boys are almost always badly fed and sometimes not very 
well taught. 

It is folly to accept it because at one public school at least, 
and possibly at one or two others, the problem appears to 
have been solved in so far that there is good feeding, hygienic 
accommodation, a reasonable pride in work, a happy atmos- 
phere even for a new boy and a wholesome and manly tone, 
definitely inculeated and not left to chance. Every public 
school makes a claim to this last and can to some extent 
substantiate it. But the great majority of schools appear 
to have been unable to eliminate certain features of school 
life of which the best that can be said is that they are much 
less harmful in the long run than would be supposed. 

As regards bullying, it would be a mistake to suppose that it is 
prevalent. Probably an outcry against fagging will arise, but 
there seems to be very little evidence that fagging is in itself 
objectionable ;_ a great deal depends on its actual working. 

Two features of the public school tradition seem to have 
a bearing on this particular issue. First, a tradition that a 
boy must be put in his place, and in effect made to feel 
miserable, during his first term or even his first year; in 
varying degrees according to the traditions of the school. 
Secondly, a system of school discipline which allows arbitrary 
punishment at the irresponsible hands of the Prefects. 

Now there is a proportion of good and evil in most things. 
It is argued that it is good for a small boy, coming with an 
inflated sense of importance from his preparatory school, to 
be put in his place and have the nonsense knocked out of 
him. In point of fact this altruistic concern for the new 
boy’s character has been invented to gloss over a natural 
instinct to impose upon the defenceless. It may be good 
in some ways for the new boy, but the practice was not 
devised in his interests. 

The tradition of uncomfortableness for the new boy varies 
considerably between one school and another and one House 
and another. In extreme cases considerable ingenuity is 
exercised in arranging punishments for a bewildered little 
boy for breaches of etiquette and custom, which, as he is not 
allowed to ask a question, are ingeniously withheld from his 
knowledge. It is not in a strict sense bullying, but it is 
hardly less reprehensible. 

If the spirit of a boy is broken, if he becomes embittered, 
he is probably an exceptional boy, but exceptional cases 
are not rare and have to be reckoned with. The average 
boy survives it without taking much harm from a sense of 
injustice and an absence of fair play. It is more serious 
for those who feel themselves licensed to impart the instruction. 

As to the second point, the system of school discipline, 
the Prefect system is stated by a famous Headmaster to have 
been invented by Arnold of Rugby, at a time when the 
unruliness and intractability of a mob of boys was such that 
this form of discipline was adopted on the principle by which 
one arms “ friendlies ” to keep order among turbulent savage 
tribes. The system belongs to a state of affairs which no 
longer exists. 

Self-government of a Community is an admirable system 
as a training for character and a preparation for civic life. 
But self-government by the young must be regulated and 
supervised. Entrusting arbitrary powers of punishment 


to callow lads, with no training for it beyond school custom 
and tradition, is surely injudicious. Obviously more attention 
should be paid to the schooling of those placed in authority 
than to those under them. 


As it is, the Prefect is entrusted 





with powers on a miniature scale which no magistrate possesses 
in these days, : 

As in every other side of life, it is not the negative but the 
positive qualities which count. It is not. enough to dis- 
countenance bullying or unkindness. What should be instilled 
into every boy is a chivalrous kindliness for the weak and 
helpless—the spirit which will fit a boy to stand up to any 
man on equal terms, but will make it distasteful to him to 
impose upon anyone who cannot retaliate.--I am, Sir, &c., 

Ex-Pcsiic ScuHoo.i Boy, 


ABOLITION OF BATTLESHIPS 
[To the Editor of the Spxcrsror.| 

Sir,—The Naval Conference, when it agreed that no more 
battleships should be laid down before 1936, made a big 
step forward toward their eventual complete abolition. It 
is obvious now that a proposal at the Conference to abolish 
battleships would have been futile because they would not 
all have agreed, and if any one country has battleships other 
countries will insist on having them, too. Now there are 
five years in which to press home the obvious advantage 
of abolishing battleships altogether. If public opinion 
advances during the next five years as much as it has done 
during the past five years it seems extremely unlikely that 
any more battleships will ever be laid down. 

It is easier and will evoke less opposition to let what are 
now called battleships become extinct rather than to attempt 
to abolish them. It would be an excellent idea to abolish 
the name “ Battleship ” altogether. If that were done the 
8 in. gun cruiser would become the capital ship, but ** Cruiser ” 
is a better name for the fighting ships of nations which have 
agreed to renounce war as an instrument of national policy. 
The very word “Battleship” has a sinister sound and, as 
Lord Cushendun once said at Geneva, ‘ Battleships were 
meant for war and nothing else.” Therefore why not abolish 
the name “ Battleship ” and thereby get people accustomed 
to think more in terms of “* preserving peace and maintaining 
order ”’ and less in terms of war. Future naval conferences 
will be simplified by reducing the number of categories into 
which fighting ships are now divided, and such words as 
“* Battleship,” ‘‘ capital ship ’ and ** Battle-cruiser” might well 
be relegated to the limbo of the past.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. D. ALLEN, 
Vice-Admiral (Retd.). 


THE NEW HOUSING BILL 

[To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 
Sir,—I am charged in a friendly manner by Mr. A. T. Pike 
with having been carried away by the success of my own 
schemes, so that I see in Clauses 4 and 6 of. the Housing 
Bill a simple method by which private enterprise all over 
the country can do what I have achieved in South London. 
I was fully aware, however, of the diflidence which might be 
felt by local authorities to invoke the assistance of private 
enterprise in dealing with improvement areas, and in fact 
I wrote: “ It is sincerely to be hoped that the local authorities 
will be quick to avail themselves of their new powers, and call 
private enterprise to their aid in the attack on the slum 
problem.” 

As to the guarantees which local authorities might require 
of the ability of private enterprise to raise the capital to rent 
or purchase areas from the local authority, I can only say 
that it has been proved possible to raise capital for improve- 
ment schemes of the kind contemplated by this Bill. The 
only difference will be that the vendor or lessor of the property 
will be a local authority, instead of a private landlord. The 
fact that a responsible company has concluded an agreement 
with a local authority will be sufficient assurance of a reason- 
able return on capital outlay to the shareholders who will 
supply the capital. 

The position of public utility societies is, of course, different, 
since they are limited as to dividend; and inducement is 
lacking to any but those who are willing to assist in providing 
suitable accommodation for the artisan class without expecting 
a profitable return on their capital. Here I would point 
out that there is a wide field of work which cannot be entered 
by private enterprise trading for profit, but which may be 
left to the capable hands of these societies, for whom assistance 
is provided in Clause 26 of the Bill 
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As to Mr. Pike’s further point that companies or societies 
must make themselves agents of the local authority in order 
to receive grants for providing new houses to accommodate 
persons displaced by improvement schemes, I can only say 
that I myself should have no objection to becoming the 
agent of a local authority, provided, of course, that the 
terms on which I engaged to work as their agent—or, more 
correctly, under contract to them—were satisfactory. 

I might add that in my opinion more weight attaches to 
Mr. Pike’s criticism of the Bill on the ground that it postpones 
proposals to encourage the decentralization of industry and 
population.—I am, Sir, &c., CLaupDE M. LEIGH. 

4 Gloucester Gate, N.W.1. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
REUNION 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Unfortunately the particular issue of the Spectutor 
containing my letter, to which Dr. Sydney Carter takes 
exception, was lost in the post; and, as I wrote it some 
considerable time ago, I have forgotten precisely what I 
said. I must therefore reply to his letter as it stands, without 
reference to my own. 

Dr. Carter attacks me for saying: (a) that there is a “* line 
of deep cleavage” between the Anglican Church and the 
Free Churches ; (b) that between the former and the Churches 
of the East there exist merely minor points of difference. 
If this reply is to reach the offices of the Spectator in time 
to appear in your next issue, I shall be able to deal only 
with the former and even so I must be very brief. 

The Reformers did not follow the example of Martin Luther 
by henceforth styling the Church of England ‘ Protestant.” 
On the contrary, they retained not only the Catholic Creeds, 
but the Catholic Orders, the Catholic Sacramental System. 
The Protestant denominations, on the other hand, have 
dispensed with Episcopacy (which is not a mere form of 
government, but involves a very important principle) ; they 
repudiate uncompromisingly the need of a Ministerial Priest- 
hood in the Christian Dispensation, whereas the Prayer 
Book declares ‘‘ how necessary that Order is in the Church 
of Christ.” Priest is by no means synonymous with Pastor 
or Presbyter, as the Puritans fully realized when they clamoured 
(but in vain) for the removal of the offending word from the 
Prayer Book. Not to the newly-ordained Pastor of the 
Protestant Free Church is it said (as it is said to the newly- 
ordained Priest of the Catholic Church of England): ‘* Whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained.” 

Again, the teaching of the Prayer Book with regard to 
Ordination itself, viz., that the Gift of the Holy Ghost is 
imparted to the candidate by the laying on of human hands, 
is fundamentally opposed to all Free Church theories on the 
subject, and must inevitably be rejected with horror by any 
true ‘‘ Protestant ’’ as savouring of ‘ sacerdotalism ” in its 
most extreme form. 

With regard to the two Greater Sacraments, which of the 
Free Churches would be prepared to adopt and use the 
Baptismal Service of the Prayer Book, with its insistence 
(reiterated again and again) that in that Sacrament takes 
place the spiritual regeneration of the child? What proportion 
of them would subscribe to the words of the Catechism : 
* The Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper ” ? 

If these divergencies between the two systems are not 
sullicient to constitute a “line of deep cleavage” in Dr. 
Carter's opinion, then he and I must agree to differ. 

It is futile to quote Richard Baxter as approving the 
doctrines of the Prayer Book. I might just as well reply 
by quoting on my side the late Dr. Joseph Parker, the famous 
Minister of the City Temple, and twice Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, who gave it 
as his verdict that the Prayer Book was “ steeped in popery ” ! 
Nor am I concerned with the Toleration Act and with the 
Nonconformist Ministers of the seventeenth century, but 
with the teaching of the Prayer Book as contrasted with that 
of the Free Churches at the present day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. F. Potnarp, 

Istanbul. 


STAG HUNTING 

[To the Ediior of the SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—Your correspondent Mr. Hendy may be a competent 
naturalist, but his arithmetic is weak. He expresses horror 
at the prospect of a humanitarian holocaust of four hundred 
stags. ‘He has, however, no objection to an annual holocaust 
of two hundred. Will he kindly explain why it is worse to 
kill four hundred stags in one year than to kill two thousand 
in ten years? Will he also explain why it would be worse 
to be cruel to a small percentage of stags (by badly-managed 
shooting) than to be deliberately cruel to the full 100 per 
cent. ? 

If he genuinely believes that to regulate the number of 
Exmoor stags by shooting would need even half the cruelty 
at present involved in hunting, he must logically advocate 
complete extermination. ‘* But,” he will answer, “I like 
keeping stags because I am a naturalist. The stags must 
put up with the consequences.” 

Well, I like keeping cats and dogs, but I should utterly 
decline to keep them if it were necessary for every animal 
to be put to a cruel death in the prime of life. I should 
regard those who insisted on keeping them under such con- 
ditions as sadistic persons. 

It is perfectly obvious that regulated shooting could be 
tested over a given period of years ; if it proved to be really 
unsatisfactory, extermination could be resorted to. I do 
not think that anyone would dare to suggest the revival of 
hunting. 

Such extermination of the Exmoor deer would be regret- 
table; but the present system is more than regrettable, it 
is intolerable. 

The ludicrous attempts made by supporters of stag hunting 
to explain away not only Mr. Lovat Fraser’s description of 
a hunt, but their own descriptions, remind me of Jerome's 
bull-fighter’s explanation that the horse which the spectator 
imagined to be screaming with pain was only laughing at the 
comical appearance presented by its own inside. 

If we are to allow the obvious signs of terror, exhaustion 
and physical pain resulting from hunting to be explained 
away by naturalists (or by Sir Francis Acland), we may 
assume that all signs of suffering in an animal may be dis- 
regarded, and abolish all our anti-cruelty laws at once. 

If it is not extreme terror that causes stags to leap over 
cliffs and swim out to sea, what is it ? 

I am one of those whom Mr. Hendy would regard as having 
no right to an opinion. I have never seen a stag hunt or lived 
in the Exmoor country. But I have talked with stag hunters, 
with people who have given up hunting, with people whose 
holidays have been spoilt by a meeting with a hunt, and 
with people who have been convinced of the demoralizing 
effect of hunting by a visit to the Exmoor country. © I claim 
the same right to judge stag hunting that we all claim to 
judge eviis that are very much further from home. We 
have already judged the traders who import osprey feathers. 
They have a better defence than the stag hunters since they 
might plausibly claim that if they do not kill the birds, 
somebody else will. We are willing enough to condemn 
evils in far away lands where definite evidence is far more 
difficult to come by than is the evidence of the cruelties that 
go on in glorious Devon under our very noses. 

Finally, I would point out that the crowds that attend 
meets are no proof of the popularity of hunting. I have 
attended meets myself. If Sir Denis Bowles were publicly 
hanged I daresay a pretty good crowd would turn up. 

I am, Sir, &c., Murie.t C. C. CHarpMan, 

46 St. John Street, Oxford. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—It amuses me in a way to come home from Canada and 
read letters in all kinds of papers re hunting, as if there is 
a doubt if it less cruel to hunt an animal to death or shoot it. 
I have worked with animals nearly all my life and know a 
little about them. Do the public know that some of the 
rivers and streams are blocked so that the stag cannot get 
up? Surely there must be one or two Englishmen who can 
shoot to kill? Myself, I would rather be shot than hunted 
to death. The very few people who hunt are getting in a 


blue funk lest we who are humane put down hunting, “ which 
ought to be done.” Why not have a drag hunt ? Remember, 
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there are more people living in the country now and the 

animals are getting tamer. We call ourselves sportsmen ; 

let us prove it.—I am, Sir, &c., I. M. Harpinc. 
Canada. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—In your issue of March 29th, which has just reached 
me, your reviewer writes with reference to the above: “ It 
is odd, by the way, that Captain Whall uses the solecism 
* knots an hour.’ ” 

As one who started sea life in sail at the end of 1872, 
should feel obliged if your reviewer would explain why 
Captain Whall is guilty of a solecism in describing the speed 
of a vessel as “knots an hour.” Is not the expression 
** knots an hour ” a survival of the days of sail, before patent 
logs came into existence, when the log was generally hove 
every two hours day and night, especially at night? The 
old-fashioned log reel was used, on which was wound a line 
marked with knots which as to distance between the knots 
bore the same ratio to a mile of 6080 ft. as a sand glass 
(like an egg boiler), usually fourteen or twenty-eight seconds, 
bore to an hour. Hence the name “ knot.” On page 64 
.of the book referred to below this ic fully explained. It 
was thus we measured the speed of the vessel in ‘‘ knots an 
hour.” In a book on Modern Navigation, by W. Hall, 
B.A., R.N., published in 1904, the following definitions are 
given : 

Definition, page 7. A knot is a speed of one mile per hour. 

Definition, page 16. The speed of a ship is measured in sea-miles 

per hour, or knots. 
1 Sea-mile = 6080 ft. 
1 Statute mile = 5280 ft. 
—I am, Sir, &c., MAstTerR Mariner (Retd.). 

South Africa. 

[The definitions quoted obviously confirm the words used 
in our review.—Eb. Spectator.]| 


ANOTHER COUNTY STORY 
[Zo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—I_ regret having missed the opportunity of con- 
tributing to your County Story Competition. The County 
of Durham is rich in good stories. Although too late, the 
following one may amuse your readers : 

‘** A country vicar in walking through his parish came across one 
of his parishioners riding an ass, and flogging it without mercy. 
In‘taking him to task for his rough treatment, he said, ‘George ! George! 
I thought you were a merciful man and a man of reflection. If so, 
you would realize that our Lord rode into Jerusalem on an ass.’ 
George, in his crude manner : ‘Weell, sir, I don’t knaw whither He 
did or nut, but I de knaw this, if He had been ridin’ yon little ass He 
wadn’t ha been theer yit.’”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., R. A. SUMMERSON. 

Hall Garih, Coatham Mundeville, Darlington. 


THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I am glad to see that one of your readers who signs 
himself *‘ Twentieth Century,” not only lives in this century 
but is prepared to throw himself into the spirit of his age. 
The movement to “‘ save England ” from the ‘* abominations ” 
of modern invention is a singularly vicious form of cowardice 
and dilettantism. Recently reproduced in The Evening 
Standard was a photograph of what purported to be a clever 
attempt to mitigate the awfulness of a petrol-filling station. 
The cleverness consisted in crowning each pump with a little 
thatched roof. The conversion of a pump into a piece of 
rustic furniture is nothing but a poor-spirited evasion of the 
real meaning of things. Some people seem to think that a 
carpenter would best minister to the Cause of Beauty by 
tying a piece of pink ribbon round his hammer. 

An adequate answer to this sort of spiritual frivolity was 
long ago supplied by Blake: Drive your cart and your plough 
over the bones of the dead. Certainly an unfamiliar object 
in an old and loved landscape may give us a shock that is 
not altogether pleasant. But the situation raust be faced 
squarely ; we must teach ourselves not to te ashamed of 
the things we really need. To try to make a riew and useful 
thing look like a piece of old-world bric-a-brac is just a nasty 
torm of shirking.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorrrey SAINSBURY. 
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POINTS FROM LETTERS 


HOMECROFTING. 


We are glad to note that Professor Scott is to speak at 
the fourth annual meeting of the National Homecrofting 
Association, to be held at 3.45 next Thursday afternoon, on 
‘““Homecrofting and the New Schools.” The present seems 
a golden opportunity for revising our ways of educating 
adolescent boys and girls. With the raising of the schoo] 
age many tens of thousands of working people’s children, 
who in the ordinary course would have been seeking their 
way as manual workers, will be taking a further year of 
education before they pass into life. The authorities every. 
where are engaged devising curricula which will make these 
children’s last three years at school a fitter introduction 
to the life that is before them. And a change is evidently 
wanted. All through the Hadow Report itself, and in many 
of the Board of Education’s publications since, there breathes 
a doubt as to whether the present Secondary School teaching 
is what these children need; and also a sense that a real 
change in the tradition will be very hard to achieve, although 
it ought to lie in the direction of emphasis upon practice. 
Dr. Scott evidently agrees with Captain Petavel that a Home- 
croft education exactly fulfils requirements. Hence the 
effort the Association has been making for the past year to 
add a Homecroft teaching cottage in memory of Dr. George 
Vivian Poore to the Homecroft Settlement at Cheltenham, 
The meeting, which is open to the public, will be at Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on Thursday, May 22nd, 


‘*BOUGHTEN.” 

In a review of Weekley’s Adjectives and Other Words, in 
your March 22nd issue, reference is made to the fact that 
many Americanisms are simply archaic English. When I was 
living in Oxford in 1920-21, I happened to use the adjective 
“boughten.” It is not a common word in the north-eastern 
part of the States nowadays, I think, and I do not often use 
it, but my hosts (a college dean and his wife) had never heard 
the word. <A few weeks later a friend and I sat in the quaint 
circular (or polygonal) kitchen of the Harcourt Arms, in Stanton 
Harcourt. The old but sturdy grandmother knitted as we 
ate tea and when we praised the cake said, “* We made it, We 
don’t hold with boughten cakes.” It seems probable that 
the old lady had never been much further than Oxford, yet it 
was an everyday word with her, and unknown to my friends 
in Oxford.—Mrs. Pirter JucuTER, 849 Glen Avenue, Scotia, 
New York, U.S.A. 


**BLUE-BELLIED.”’ 


I have been again looking into the interesting Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page, and am struck by an expression on which, 
perhaps, some of your readers—American or other—may be 
able to throw light. In a memo. about Col. House’s visit 
to London in January, 1916 (Vol. III, p. 279), Mr. Page 
records that, owing to a telegram from President Vjilson, the 
pressure of criticism on Great Britain would have “a certain 
fierce, blue-bellied Presbyterian tone in it.” From this we 
may gather that ‘ blue-bellied,” as applied to Presbyterians, 
is a term understood in the United States ; but to those on 
this side of the Atlantic it is a little obscure. Only once have 
I come across it in English literature, where William Carleton, 
in his delightful Tales of the Irish Peasantry (see The Midnight 
Mass), refers to ‘the Black-mouths an’ Blue-bellies.” A 
note in my edition of Carleton explains these as “ different 
denominations of (Protestant) Dissenters.’ ‘* Black-mouth,” 
as a nickname for Presbyterians, is familiar to anyone who has 
lived in the North of Ireland, though I have never been able 
to discover any satisfactory explanation of the epithet. But 
of “ Blue-bellies*’ I have no knowledge. It was Butler, I 
think, in Hudibras, who first spoke of ‘‘ true-blue Presby- 
terian,”’ and sneered at the “* blue-aprons ’’—the garb of trades- 
men—a class to which he insinuated that the preachers of that 
denomination belonged. Can this be the origin of the 
expression used by Mr. Page, and did it go first to Ireland and 
thence—as so many other provincialisms have gone—to the 
United States of America ?—H. M. W., Edinburgh. 


Grace Before Beer 


For what this house affords us, 
Come, praise the brewer most, 
Who caught into a bottle 

The barley’s gentle ghost ; 

And may our praise be sweeter— 
When we’re beneath our stools, 
With drowning tongues and reasons 
Serene ag rock-lit pools ! 


F.. R. Hiceins, 
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With appendixes on the 
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the eighteenth century, and 
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contemporary with Miss 
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SHORT STORIES OF 
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DESERT ISLANDS 


With copper engravings from drawings by Rex WHISTLER 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, in the New Statesman: ‘His book must go on the 
shelf, at once native there, with the selected travel stuff.’ 
One guinea net. 
Limited, signed edition, 650 copies, of which 250 only are for sale in the British Empire, 4 guineas net. 


























ROY CAMPBELL 


Adamastor 


Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, in the Sunday Times: ‘I have 
no doubt at all that this book is destined to be famous.’ 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, in the Evening Standard: ‘1 bow 
down to it.’ 


Third Impression. 55. net, 
T, S. ELIOT 
Ash Wednesday 
A new sequence of six poems, 
Second Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 
F. A. VOIGT 
AND 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH 
Hindenburg 


Mr. Harold Nicolson, in the Daily Express: ‘Excel- 
lent ..a biography which is a model of clarity, inter- 
pretation, and good sense. I do not think that this sort 


of book could have been better done.’ 125. 6d. net. 


HAROLD LASKI 
Liberty in the Modern State 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson, in the New Leader: ‘Remarkable 
and inspiring.’ 75. Od. net, 


KEITH FEILING 


What is Conservatism ? 
(Criterion Miscellany No. 14) 


The Times: ‘A remarkable pamphlet.’ 
1s. net: cloth, 2s. net. 


H. A. VACHELL 
The Best of England 


Country Life: ‘A guide-book on how to have fun in 
England,’ 105. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
J. D. BERESFORD 


Seven Bobsworth 


Yorkshire Post: ‘Very great fun.’ 

Daily Telegraph: ‘Urbanely insinuating sat‘re. .One 
cannot resist the growing pains of this Garden City.’ 
With a plan of ‘Bobsworth’. 75. net. 


RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 
The Crochet Woman 


Manchester Guardian: “This strange and lovely book 
has little kinship with the ordinary modern novel. . 
Packed with delights ..a story of spring-like gaiety and 
love,’ 75. 6d. net. 


NORMAN LINDSAY 
‘Redheap 


A first novel by the famous Australian artist. 
New Statesman: “There is not one line that has not 


got the wit and the sting of truth,’ 75. Od. net. 


GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS 
The Burnt Man 


Mr. Ralph Straus, in the Bystander: ‘I can heartily 
recommend this book. It is exciting, and it is romantic. 
Also it is beautifully written.’ 75. 6d. net. 











Ready May 20. 





Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 


THE REAL WAR 
A True History of the World War 1914-1918 


125. 6d. net. 
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Serene 


The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928. By 
Iimily Hardy. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


Florence 


Mes. [Arby has done her work with such modesty and self- 
effacement that heroics from a reviewer would be out of place. 
She sets the key of her narrative thus: ‘ the subject of this 
memoir married the present writer... .” We recognize this 
manner Of speaking. The detachment may be a _ personal 
characteristic, but it is surely one much fostered by many 
years spent with a being who was addicted to this oblique 
method of self-expression. This habit in Hardy was significant 
of much more than mere modesty of manner. It was the 
signal of his religious and ethical code, and so betrayed the 
fact that in these important matters he was fundamentally 
orthodox in temper, if not in creed. Although the nineteenth 
century showed in this country the growth of political indi- 
vidualism ; the code of a civilized Englishman, which was 
accepted without question, was that which found its fullest 
expression in the Public Schools. Reticence was the hall- 
mark of a gentleman, a reticence of manner founded on a 
social and Christian humility. One did not shout either with 
pain or bravado. Vulgarity was a cardinal sin. 

These conventions were not only accepted by Hardy ; he 
profoundly believed in them, as concomitants of a deep 
sensitiveness in the matter of human relationships and the 
formalized social duties springing from them. One of the 
most conspicuous qualities in the character presented so faith- 
fully by Mrs. Hardy is his courtesy to friend and stranger, 
and his abnormal sense of duty towards them. Friendship to 
him was a long organism through the years that one would no 
more think of disturbing than one would tear up the mossy 
headstones from Stinsford Churchyard, or deface the quaint 
architectural oddities of the revered pile which housed the 
most intimate history of a thousand years of the beloved 
community of which he was one devout member. , 

His consciousness of this continuity of relationship between 
the generations of man amounted to a genius for the reality 
of history, and without it we could not have had the 
machinery of the Dynasts, whose rustic structure enables 
us to pry into Napoleonic Kurope with an intimacy and 
tenderness that no urbane historian has succeeded in 
kindling in our minds. In what is such a deep sense 
of social duty seated? We cannot evade the answer, 
no matter how much prejudiced we may be by our par- 
ticular creed or orthodoxy. Mr. Chesterton, for instance, may 
still think of Hardy as ‘the village atheist ” (a cruel mis- 
judgment from so great a critic) ; but he must know that man’s 
humanity to man is not a natural order ; that it must, therc- 
fore, spring from some ulterior compulsion not of this material 
world ; a compulsion urged from a belief in deeper responsi- 
bilities, by which the spiritual man must answer to some Force 
that makes no account of self-interest or mundane expediency. 

Hardy refused to rationalize this Force into a myth or 
creed, beyond calling it ** the invariable antecedent,” which 
was a sufficient delineation for him to establish it as his 
monitor in his search for moral duty. That he obeyed it with 
a remarkable austerity and dignity we know by the record of 
his conduct. To-day we see this same spirit informing his 
work ; giving gentleness, reminiscence, a continuity of love 
and neighbourliness, to the people in his books. How strange 
it is to us now to think that he was reviled as a blasphemer ; 
that a Scottish paper could say, “* Swinburne planteth, Hardy 
watereth, and Satan giveth the increase,” or that the Bishop 


Autumn 


of Wakefield could write threatening letters to the circulating 
libraries about the menace of ** Jude the Obscure.” In his 
innocence and simplicity Hardy was surprised and wounded 
by these attacks from a world of noisy officials ; so much so 
that he gave up writing fiction for verse, in the belief that the 
greater inaccessibility of the latter would make the expression 
of his faith almost a private affair. In effect, he retired with 
Gissing’s wards on his tongue : 

* Every day the world grows noisier: IJ, for one, will have no 

part in that increasing clamour, and were it only by my silence, 
1 confer a boon on all.” 
He was, in other words, pure artist ; shy of attaching himself 
to any creed. This habit had no particular bias against the 
religion of the day, for we find him refusing to join the Ra- 
tionalist Press Association on the grounds that 

‘** though I am interested in the Society I feel it to be one which 

would naturally compose itself rather of writers on philosophy, 
science, and history, than of writers of imaginative works, whose 
effects depend largely on detachment. By belonging. to a philosophic 
association imaginative writers place themselves in this difficulty, 
that they are misread as propagandist when they mean to be simply 
artistic and delineative.” 
That was his temperament ; always to be the quiet onlooker, 
and never the violent advocate. It produced in him a certain 
evasiveness, a denigration of personality, qualities which put 
a mask even over his physical features so far as we can judge 
from portraits. They made him as unpronounced as a great 
man could be, and determined the tone of his work, giving it, 
in spite of his bursts of Grecian glory, almost a monotone of 
sere-green melancholy. 

In spite of my resolution, I have slipped into discussion of 
the deeper phases of this rare artist. I should like to go on to 
discuss the absorbingly interesting revelations by Mrs. Hardy 
of his experiments with the technique of fiction and poetry. 
But it might bore the general reader, who is not perhaps 
interested in the close relationship between the character of 
the artist and the method by which he works. One may not 
always agree with Hardy’s theories on the art. His deliberate 
identification of fancy and imagination, for instance, by which 
he contradicted one of the principles of Wordsworth’s aesthetic, 
I think had a damaging effect on his work. It led him to give 
unduly serious stress to whim or even rhetorical conceit, and 
to load a mood of prettiness or charm with a philosophic sig- 
nificance too heavy for it, so that both were unconvincing. He 
touched bed-rock, however, when he stated his belief that “a 
poet should express the emotion of all ages, and the thought 
of his own.’ That purpose implies a discipline of spirit and 
intellect, a dual labour to which he never failed to apply 
himself with an obedience so simple and unquestioning as to 
be truly saintlike. 

Mrs. Hardy, by her careful laying together of extracts from 
his journals, notes and letters, and by her revealing com- 
mentary, has made him live for us. We see him in all his gen- 
tleness and courtesy, with the strange hint of haunted solitude 
and horror occasionally glinting in his shy eves. For some 
reason which I cannot explain, I find the picture poignantly 
sad, and I close the book feeling overcome with a sense of 
heartache and loneliness. It may be because I loved his work 
so much. There will be millions of hearts who will share my 
feelings as generation after generation of readers come to the 
work of this man, the last great rustic, or Homer “ of a little 
clan.” The conditions that could produce him and his kind 


have already vanished. 
RicHarD Cuurcu. 
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SHEED & WARD BOOKS 





By RONALD KNOX 








Large Cr. 











CALIBAN IN GRUB STREET 


“In this book Father Knox puts together and criticizes the results of a number 
of recent articles in the popular Press on the subject of religion . . .  stimu- 
lating and entertaining . . . will induce its readers to sharpen their wits.” 


7s. 6d. net 


—Everyman. 


‘Father Knox aiming a little logic at these symposiasts is like a champion 
shooting pigeons at Monte Carlo.”—The Nation. 
“ Ronald Knox has had a field day, and his campaign is a delight to follow.” 


—Methodist Times. 






By JACQUES MARITAIN 


















ART AND 
SCHOLASTICISM 


Large Cr. 7s. 6d. net 


“ This is a book of quite unusual im- 
portance for all who are interested in the 
theory of art. Indeed, I would say that, 
with the possible exception of T. 
Hulme’s Speculations, there is no modern 
book, dealing specifically with the philo- 
sophy of art, which has so much to offer 
in the way of enlightenment. . . . Such 
a book as this is a breviary for the critic.” 
—Herbert Read, in The Listener. 


“ PROBABLY WORTH THE REST 
OF THE YEAR’S BOOKS.”—Everyman. 


Translated by J. F. Scanlan. 























AN 
IN PRODUCTION ) 
PHILOSOPHY 


‘ Large Cr. . 6d. net 


“One of the best aids to clear thinking 
that we have recently seen. M. Maritain’s 
object is to give a presentation of the 
system of Aristotle and St. Thomas, and 
in its light to judge some of the a 
discussed by modern philosophy . . . 
He . . . is an enthusiast as well as a 
philosopher, and he writes persuasively 
and with remarkable clarity and charm.” 

—Everyman. 


Translated by E. I. Watkin. 
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COMING SHORTLY: 
By JACQUES CHEVALIER 


Demy 8vo. PASCAL 15s. net 


The latest and one of the most brilliant studies 
of the man and his work. 





Translated by Lilian Clare. 


LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD 


Translated by Alice Curtayne. 
A series of brilliant vignettes of famous people, from Julius Czsar and Virgil to 
Manzoni and Pius XI, by the author of the remarkable Story of Christ. 






7s. 6d. net 





By DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER 


RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY 
AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 


Collected essays, including an appreciation of 
Baron von Hiigel, and What Mysticism Is, Abbot 
Butler’s contribution to the Spectator’s series “In 
Defence of the Faith.” 








31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4. 
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European Educational Systems 


The New Education in Europe. 
(Routledge. 18s.) Second Edition enlarged. 

Towards a New Education. Edited for the New Education 
Fellowship by William Boyd, with an Introduction by Sir 
Michael Sadler. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

Ten years after the establishment of the League of Nations 
it is beginning to be widely realized that education is the 
surest road to international understanding. These two 
volumes are symptomatic of the interest. that is being taken 
in the comparative study of educational systems and of the 
efforts that are being made to bring together those who in 
different countries have devoted themselves to problems of 
teaching our educational administration. 

Dr. Roman describes his book in the sub-title as ‘an 
account of recent fundamental changes in the educational 
philosophy of Great Britain, France and Germany ” ; but the 
contents of the volume hardly bear out the description. This 
second edition of a work originally published in 1923, includes 
new chapters on the Scandinavian countries, Austria, Italy 
and Russia, and it is in the three last-named, rather than 
in the three countries principally studied, that the recent 
changes have been most ‘ fundamental.” The bulk of the 
book serves rather to emphasize, as any well-informed study 
of Great Britain, France and Germany must do, how. the 
educational systems of those countries have grown out of 
special social and political conditions in each case, and how little, 
on the whole, they have been affected by movements outside 
their own borders. National education, in fact, like demo- 
cracy itself is, prima facie, an anti-international influence, 
emphasizing the importance of local desires, local traditions 
and localinterests. In the Middle Ages and at the Renaissance 
when culture was confined to an élite, the seats of learning 
were easily open to general European influences. Erasmus 
was first and foremost a scholar and only secondarily, if at all, 
a Dutchman. But the fact that the University of to-day, 
besides being a home of knowledge, which is necessarily inter- 
national, is also the apex of the pyramid of national education, 
has inevitably entailed a subtle alteration in its character 
and outlook. Internationalism in the sphere of culture sig- 
nifies to-day, pace Mr. H. G. Wells, not the promotion of a uni- 
formity, like the Christian classicism of the Middle Ages, 
but the promotion of understanding and co-operation between 
national cultures and of the free circulation of ideas and 
practical suggestions. 

For this purpose these two volumes are excellently adapted, 
the one by its individuality and the other by its variety. 
Dr. Roman is unmistakably an American. He has strong 
views, as, for instance, on social equality, on landlordism, 
on clericalism, on drinking and smoking, which give a tang 
even to the most serenely descriptive pages of his book. His 
conclusions are clearly based on careful observation of a large 
number of institutions of every type, and he has never allowed 
himself to be taken in by paper descriptions in official or 
other documents. 

The book is somewhat unequal; some of the sections, 
notably those on Sweden, Norway and Finland, are very 
meagre. The editing also leaves something to be desired, part 
of the book having been left as it was written in 1923, and the 
rest brought up to date. On the whole, however, it is a 
remarkable feat to have brought within the covers of a book 
of moderate size such a large and well-digested mass of 
information regarding the European countries. 

For the British reader the two most interesting chapters 
in the book are probably those on Great Britain and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. As regards England, the writer 
is vividly aware of the existence of the ‘‘ two nations,” con- 
trasting the less than twenty-five thousand boys educated 
in the sixty ‘‘ Public Schools” of “ first rank” with the 
six million schoolchildren in England and Wales. ‘ The 
unconscious domination of the Public Schools over the 
teachers and School Authorities of the Council Schools,” he 
writes, ‘‘is probably much greater than would appear from 
any list of specific notings that one might make. A long 
series of interviews with teachers, school administrators 
and the people generally, has revealed how deep. is the awe 
felt towards the English Public School.” He notes that the 


Argyll Commission; of 1868 showed that one .out of every . 


By Frederick William Roman. , 


two hundred and five people in Scotland, as compared with 
one out of every thirteen hundred in England, attended a 
public secondary school. He speaks bitterly of the practical 
abandonment of the Fisher Act, but pays a tribute to the great 
advance made in recent years, especially in regard to medical 
care and teachers’ salaries. 

His visit to Russia has evoked his admiration for the 
genuine effort that is being made to “ liquidate illiteracy - 
and for the Puritanical earnestness of the young Communists. 
But he sweeps away as nonsense most of what has been 
written as to the pioneer work carried on in the Soviet 
‘experimental schools.” ‘‘ It is well-nigh inconceivable,” 
he writes, “that any great amount of experimental work 
could be carried on anywhere in Russia. The people are 
poor. They lack school houses and equipment of the most 
essential type.” ‘‘ What is desired is a country where 
speech and press are free. Furthermore, the lowest possible 
accepted minimum must be a guarantee of the results of 
one’s own individual toil. Russia affords none of these 
things, yet without them no real experimental work could 
ever be carried on.”” On the other hand, we are told a delicious 
story of how a deputation of young Communists called upon 
Bukharin and extracted from him a promise to give up 
smoking. They called again three months later to make 
sure that he was keeping his word ! 

We have left but little space to deal with Dr. Boyd’s 
admirably edited summary of the papers and discussions 
at the Elsinore Conference of the New Education Fellowship. 
As Sir Michael Sadler remarks in his stimulating introduction, 
the N.E.F., as it has come to be called, is *“* the most highly 
vitalized body which exists in the world for the investigation 
of new methods of teaching and for the recording of experi- 
ence.” The Elsinore Congress of 1929 was undoubtedly 
the most successful and representative yet held and this 
record of its proceedings is of permanent value. English 
readers will perhaps be particularly interested in the discussion 
on Examinations following upon the report of the Examina- 
tions Enquiry Committee set up by the Fellowship on the 
initiative of Sir Michael Sadler, who pleads for further enquiry 
into a problem which is perplexing educationists throughout 
the advanced countries by ‘‘a small independent well-equipped 
scientific body able to look into the matter from all sides.” 

ALFRED ZIMMERN, 


A Bourbon Pretender 


The Shadow-King. By Hans Roger Madol. 

Cc. D. R. Lumby. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 
Mr. Rocer Mapot has chosen one of the major riddles of 
history for the subject of his book. The question of whether 
in fact the luckless Dauphin was smuggled from the Temple 
and.a dying, deaf and dumb child substituted for him will 
always remain a curious one; and until the close of the 
nineteenth century it remained one of great historical and, 
indeed, of immediate political importance. 

It is possible that if Naundorff, the Pretender, the supposed 
Dauphin Louis XVII, had in fact established his claim 
beyond question, then a Royalist restoration might have 
taken place. But he did not do so, chiefly, it appears from 
these pages, because of the refusal of his own sister, the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme to acknowledge him. The account 
which Mr. Madol gives of this lady’s conduct and of the 
obvious self-interest she displayed in refusing to see the 
Pretender, or even to consider his claim, is interesting. If 
she acknowledged him, the rights of her own children to 
the throne were gone. If she could dispose of him utterly, 
they were safe. Yet she refused ever to see him, which was 
certainly strange, even though her own most trusted minister 
and advisor, La Rochefoucauld, reported the great importance 
of the evidence in his favour and the impossibility of dismissing 
him as an idle and vulgar impostor. After perusing Mr. Madol’s 
pages, it seems probable that the theory that Naundorff 
may quite likely have been the Dauphin is gaining ground. 
Whether we shall ever have proof one way or the other it is 
difficult to tell. There is a good case both for and against 
him. And now, perhaps, it matters little. 

Mr. Madol’s book begins well, and his prefase contains 
an inspiring declaration of impartiality.. _Unfortunately, 
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Advertiser's Announcement.) 


“ONCE UPON A TIME—” 


By EDWARD ANTON 








66 ONCE upon a time——” 

The world may get old and blasé, cynical and 
ultra-sophisticated, but the world will never lose its 
appetite for stories. 

Stories enthrall us as children, divert us in our middle 
life, and solace us in old age. The world will never grow 
tired of hearing and reading stories. 

Stories take us out of ourselves. They take us beyond 
our own immediate environment. They enlarge our sym- 
pathies, broaden our understanding, and—perhaps—help 
us to remember that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than the dull daily routine of life. 

In a large measure stories help us to live imaginatively : 
for a period we become the heroes and heroines of the 
story. We see them doing and saying the things we 


should like to do and say, if only we had the wit and the npn. i ten lee Cag gg tie a 
r « - Thos | wo tho hay ade big names for selves ; 
courage. We get “a quiet conceit” of ourselves when we | thi uss 2 Se 


ready a story whose hero or heroine represents, in our 
opinion, something of that “ better self ” which is in every 
mortal until smothered by the driving force of stern 
necessity. 


. . . . i 
Yes: the world cannot live without stories and that is 
why all the world loves a good story-teller: that is why, 


also, editors and publishers are always ready to welcome 
and reward a good story-teller. 

A single good story may make a writer’s fame and 
fortiie: yet, in nine cases out of ten, aspirants for 
lite ary honours turn their attention to the writing of 
avicles and descriptive sketches rather than stories. 

I think that this is partly due to the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that there are only forty “ plots” in the world and 
all of them have been used a thousand times. To hear— 
and believe—that is decidedly discouraging. 

But is it true? 

In some senses, Yes—but in many others, decidedly No! 

That is to say that if you take it that all stories must depend 
for plot upon human nature, passion, intrigue, avarice, revenge, 
ete., it is quite true that there are only forty (or even less) 
possible plots. i. 

3ut if you think of the variations of type, of character, of 
circumstance, of environment, and of time which may be used to 
multiply the “forty plots” indefinitely, you will smile at the idea 
of only “ forty plots.” ; 

By way of simile; twenty men may go from Westminster to St. 
Paul’s. Each can take a different route, each will meet with 
and observe different people and incidents, and each will un- 
doubtedly have a wholly different set of reflections. Yet their 
journey is, in effect, preciscly the same. ; 

Between “Merely Mary Ann”—one of Zangwill’s many 
masterpieces--and Jane Austen’s “ Pride and Prejudice” there is 
a world of difference. Yet, if you examine the actual plots, are 
they not much the same—the condescending love of a man for a 
woman he considers his inferior? But whoever thinks of the 
two books as being in the same category? 

Arthur Morrison’s “ On the Stairs” treats of a “ruling passion 
strong as death,” and so does Galsworthy’s “A Stoic,” but the 
two stories are, as stories, as wide apart as the poles, 

One might multiply these examples indefinitely; but there is 
little need. The point I want to make is that no would-be writer 
of stories need be deterred by the fear that an entirely new plot 
is expected of him. is ' 

He couldn’t invent one if he tried, but he can produce an 
infinite number of variations of the “forty plots” if he uses his 
eyes, and his wits. } age 

The “triangle drama ” in Mayfair becomes an entirely new 
drama when it is enacted in the humble surroundings of Bethnal 
Green; and the military hero of it loses nothing of his cssential 


interest when, instead of handling sword and gun, he weighs out | ‘ i 
| desirable by personal interviews. 


sugar in a grocer’s shop. 


if you want to exercise your ingenuity in giving an entirely | 


new setting to an old story, place “ Merely Mary Ann” behind 
the counter of a West-end shop, and make “ Mr, Lancelot” an 
advertising agent. Take, in fact, any hero or heroine—give him 
or her a different environment and work their destiny out to the 
same conclusion. What a different story you will get; yet the 


“plot” is unchanged. 

These are some of the wholesome truths which the novice 
learns when he places himself under the guidance of The London 
School of Journalism. 
this beginner with new material for stories. 
to use and vary the existing material. 


The School does not pretend to supply 
It teaches him how 





The School does not teach you to imitate. Nothing can 
be more fatal to the hopes of the young writer than to 
seek to imitate the plot, the treatment, or the style of an 
established writer. He is taught, instead, to develop upon 
his own natural lines, so that his stories may exhibit that 
different perspective, that new point of view, that indj- 
vidual humour or reflection which is what editors seek in 
new contributors. 

The beginner invariably shows a marked tendency for 
particular subjects and themes. This is watched for by 
the instructors, and the student is helped and encouraged 
along those lines. That is why the method of. tuition 
decided upon by Sir Max Pemberton from the very first 
is so valuable : it ensures that the individual talent of the 
beginner will be diligently observed and fostered. 

The construction of the plot, the development of the 
plot, the depicting of scenes and characters, the manage- 
ment of dialogue, the climax and finish of the story— 
these are the essential details, and each is well and 
thoroughly taught by The London School of Journalism, 
The lessons comprising this Short-Story Course are 
written by some of the best story-writers of the day—men and 


of fiction; and the actual instruction and the criticism of the 
students’ work are in the hands of men who are, equally, writers 
of experience and acknowledged standing. Each exercise, each 
piece of work, is carefully read and considered by an instructor, 


| whose own success has qualified him to judge and to advise. 


The demand for good stories will never die out: there js 
always room for those who can inyent and tell them. The path 
is not an easy one: it calls for work and steady application, 
But the rewards of successful effort are so assured and so 
attractive that none who feels it in him to invent a story should 
hesitate to take the opinion of Sir Max Pemberton as to his 
chances. 

A short MS., by way of example of what you can produce, 
will be read by Sir Max Pemberton, and his decision—if favour- 
able—imay be accepted with full confidence, for he has discovered 
and helped probably more young writers to success. than any 
other man. 








PLAY WRITING. 


In view of the many pressing requests addressed to the London 
School of Journalism during the past ten years to the effect that 
assistance and guidance in Play Writing should form a_ recognized 
feature of the School’s curriculum, the Directors have decided to meet 
these wishes by securing the collaboration of experienced dramatists, 
actors and producers. 

No Course of Instruction is or can be contemplated; this should be 
clearly understood. The School will confine itself to acting primarily 
in a critical and advisory capacity—further assistance in the form of 
collaboration remaining to be decided by mutual agreement. 

The School is therefore prepared now to ofler :-— 

(a) The critical reading of plays with the object of furnishing a 
general report as to their possibilities or otherwise for the 
stage. 

(>) In the event of the play being considered as_ possessing 
possibilities, the School wiil be prepared to arrange for the 
collaboration of a competent playwright of experience and 
acknowledged standing to assist the author in reconstructing, 
revising, or otherwise agrees the play with the object of 
giving it a reasonable chance of acceptance by a London 
producer. 

The fee for the reading of a play will be at the rate of One Guinea 
an act, and this fee will be deducted from any fee subsequently 
agreed upon between the author and the School should the author 
decide to accept the offer of the School for collaboration. No definite 
fee can be stated for collaboration, reconstruction or revision of a 
play, as this necessarily depends upon the amount of work involved. 

However, when the report upon’ the play itself is made, the 
requisite fee for collaborative work will be quoted. 

All communications relating to this subject should be addressed 
to:— The Dramatic Editor, 

London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 




















MAX PEMBERTON PRIZE. 


A special prize of £25 is annually awarded by Sir Max 
Pemberton for the best story of 3,500 words submitted by a first- 
year student of the School. 

Students whose enrolment is made before June 30th, 1930, are 
cligible to compete for this year’s competition, which closes on 
September 30th, 1930. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence supplemented when 
The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 

opinion can be based. 

Full particulars of the courses and of the special prizes 
awarded annually to new members are given in-the School’s Pros- 
pectus, which may be obtained free of charge on application 0 

THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, E 
110 GREAT.RUSSELL ST.,, LONDON, W.C.1. Mus,: 4574 
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however, he more and more becomes an advocate of Naundorff’s 
claims and forfeits the reader’s sympathy as an impartial 
investigator. He tells a curious story of one of Naundorff’s 
possessions, which reads more like Phillips Oppenheim than 
history, but of which he vouches for the authenticity. When 
Jules Favre went out to sign the Peace with Bismarck after 
1870 he brought no seal with him to affix to the Treaty. 
Bismarck suggested that he should use the ring which he 
saw on his finger and Favre did so. After describing the 
incident, Favre said :— 

“‘The ring which stood me in such good stead has a curious 
history. No doubt you know that I was Naundorff’s legal aviser and 
worked for years to clear up the case in favour of that honourable 
gentleman, who was persecuted so unjustly. In 1852, too, I was his 
counsel. I would never take a fee from him, but as Naundorff was 
very anxious to show me his gratitude he gave me this ring, which 
I have always worn since.’ ‘So the armistice was signed with the 
ring of the sot-disant son of Louis XVI?’ ‘It was.’”’ 


But the chain of coincidence extended even further. 


“The circumstance which made Naundorff’s ring, an antique 
gem in a simple gold setting, so famous in the year 1871 had its 
sequel in our own time. At the end of the Great War Clemenceau 
sealed the Treaty of Versailles with the same ring which had sealed 
France’s defeat in 1871. After being in Favre’s possession the ring 
had after numerous vicissitudes come into Clemenceau’s hands 
during the war.” 

As authority for this extraordinary coincidence Mr. Madol 
gives simply the following note :— 

“Clemenceau’s letter to Louis Champion, 24 rue Damrémont, 
Paris (18e).” 

Altogether, the book is worth the attention of a historical 
student, but it is a pity that we have not even yet an impartial 
and detached investigation of the whole story. 


Religion and Art 


The Childhood of Art. By Herbert Green Spearing. 
(Ernest Benn Ltd. 42s.) 


2 vols. 


ForTuNATELY this is not a work which primarily demands 
consideration as a study in aesthetic criticism. Mr. Spearing’s 
alternative title, The Ascent of Man, and his sub-title, A 
sketch of the vicissitudes of his upward struggle, based chiefly 
on the relics of his artistic work in prehistoric times, make it 
clear that he is concerned rather with the progress of Society 
as evidenced by artistic achievement than with the achieve- 
ment itself. This makes the task of the reviewer lighter 
by substituting for the rather indefinite criteria of art the 
more precise standards of social history. 


Illustrations, lavishly profuse, assist us materially in follow- 
ing Mr. Spearing’s arguments, and it is the more to be regretted, 
therefore, that a work of such importance should be disfigured 
by the use of too thin and transparent a paper. This is a 
revised edition of a work first published in 1912, but a few 
anachronisms have survived despite the author's vigilance. 
“Perhaps the impressionists will say that the average 
Englishman is, as regards art, not much better than the 
untutored savage.”” This may have been very well in 1912, 
but where are the impressionists now? Surely, too, Mr. 
Spearing would have been well advised to withdraw the word 
“prehistoric”? from his title. He does not need to be told how 
far the prehistoric has been pushed back since 1912, and even 
the most cursory glance at these two volumes suffices to show 
that his sketch is based more on historic than on prehistoric 
works of art. Or again, “this hesitation as te how much 
should be represented and how much should not is common 
among primitive artists of all ages.’ The use of the word 
“ primitive ’’ robs the sentence of any meaning which it might 
have had in 1912. 

Mr. Spearing’s survey takes us from the earliest examples of 
Palaeolithic art that we know through the artistic develop- 
ments associated with Egypt, Chaldea, and Crete to the 
triumphant expression of Greek art. Architecture is omitted 
as it is considered too dependent on material conditions, but 
does this not apply to all forms of early art? Paintings, 
for instance, must, for climatic reasons, be found chiefly on 
the walls of caves and rock shelters and only occasionally in 
the open, whereas engravings or sculpture in the round can 
be executed on any outlying patches of rock. The prevalence 


of these two forms of art seems to have been determined by 
the nature of the rock surface availabe. In Bushman art, 
for instance, where the stone was soft or porous and provided 
large plane surfaces, paintings were generally made ; where 
the stone was hard and there was little prospect of the paints 
adhering, engraving prevailed. The material context is 
not of importance to architecture alone. 

Criticism in minor points of detail, where detail is so abun- 
dant, and sometimes open to such different interpretations, 
would be unfair to the author, as space does not permit con- 
sideration of all the relevant factors. Good reasons are 
given for adhering in the main to Piette’s generalization that 
sculpture was the earliest form of art, prompted probably by 
fortuitous resemblances, much as we see anthropomorphic 
characters in wallpaper patterns, and that painting on the 
flat was a gradual development from the round, a change, 
no doubt, which was partly accelerated by a shortage of 
material owing, for instance, to the disappearance of the mam- 
moth. But though the author rejects, and in our view 
rightly rejects, the hypothesis that primitive art was aimless 
decoration, we are not satisfied that he has fully appreciated 
its religious or magical significance. 

It is too much, perhaps, to ask that an author should keep 
abreast with the most recent thought in all the sciences which 
touch on his subject. It is not, therefore, in any hypercritical 
spirit that we must cavil at Mr. Spearing’s statement that 
‘** magic is one of the earliest forms of religion, and is also a 
sort of natural philosophy.”’ Modern ethnology draws clear 
lines of distinction between magic, religion, and science. 
Magic has certain elements in common with religion, it is 
true, but it cannot be said to have preceded religion or even 
to have been an early form of religion. The two have, to the 
best of our knowledge, always co-existed, but magic differs 
from religion partly in being a method, whereas religion is a 
belief, and, in being an ad hoc application, contrasted with the 
timeless character of religion. Magic is directed to the 
particular, religion is a generalization. 

With this distinction in mind we can see possible solutions 
to some of the problems which Mr. Spearing has left rather in 
the air. He suggests that, whereas early artists began by 
carving human figures and afterwards chose only animal 
subjects, showing far less success in modelling the human 
form, this may have been due to the absence of clothing 
in the earlier period. We do not believe that this explanation 
is satisfactory. If we attribute a magical significance to 
art, it becomes a question of relative importance. War is 
said to be a stimulant of art, but, as Mr. Spearing points out, 
Palaeolithic artists seem to have got on very well without 
war. The food supply was the really important question, 
and so art, if it was magical in intent, was forced to concentrate 
more and more on animal subjects as the population increased, 
and as the animal sources of food decreased. 

In our view, early art was both magical and religious, and 
this double function explains why on one and the same site 
we find animals delineated with exquisite artistry, and others 
of quite crude design and technique. With religion are 
associated totemism and fertility cults, and there can be no 
doubt that much of early art is directed to these aspects of 
religion. It had a permanent significance and would demand 
a higher standard of execution than the crude representations 
which hunters would scribble off as magical talismans to 
ensure success at a particular hunt. On the one hand magic 
prepared the hunter for the kiiling of animals, on the other, 
religion attempted to guarantee their increase. Duplication 
of animals, then, need not be, as the author suggests, due to 
a desire for symmetry or rhythm, but a religious performance 
to ensure the propagation of an edible species. The two 
reindeer in the British Museum (Fig. 30) which fit together, 
as the Abbé Breuil discovered, afford an excellent example 
of such a fertility motif. It is possible also that the prefer- 
ence for red as a colour had an esoteric significance, and 
Miss Harrison’s acute observation, to which the author refers, 
puts the matter concisely :—‘It is not so much about the 
family and the domestic hearth that the beginnings of the 
arts cluster, as about the institution known as the ‘ Man’s 
House’ ’’—that is, the centre of war and hunting and the 
religious and magical practices associated with these 
activities. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SINCERITY by John Erskine 


PUTNAM 





BRAIN by Lionel Britton 


The book of the Play 
Paper 3/6 net; Cloth 5/- net 


‘** remarkable ... he can deliver the 
goods.” —BERNARD SHAW 
** exceedingly good.” 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 
‘a work of genius.” —c. E. M. JOAD 
N.B. PUTNAM will publish later in 
the year Lionel Britton’s HUNGER AND 
LOVE, a novel of enormous conception, 
the first comprehensive statement of 
the new proletarian outlook. 


EXPERIENCES AS A 


MINER by Count Stenbock-Fermor, 


translated by Frances, Countess of 
Warwick, with a Preface by James 
Maxton, M.P. 5/- net 
A lively and significant account of a 
year’s work at the mines of Thyssen, in 
Hamborn in the Ruhr valley. 


LINCOLN byEmilLudwig 21/-net 


“brilliant . . . told with a practised 
mastery of rhetoric and illustration.”’— 
Times. 


““a delight.”—A. G. GARDINER in the 
Star. 


author of The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy 7/6 net 


“as neat a piece of psychology and 
satire as you could desire . . . a highly 
diverting story . .. Mr. Erskine is one 
of the wittiest writers alive.”-—HAROLD 
NICHOLSON in the Daily Express. 


THE ROSIGRUCIAN 


by Temple Thurston 7/6 net 


*‘ fine and austere technique.” —GERALD 
GOULD in the Observer. 

“more pith and substance than in 
whole volumes of fiction.”—j. A. T. 
LLoyYD in the Daily Telegraph. 
‘wonderful verve . . . extraordinary 
dramatic powers... recalls Strindberg.” 
—EDWARD CRICKMAY in the Sunday 
Referee. 
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BRITISH DOCUMENTS 
ON THE 
ORIGINS OF THE WAR 
1898-1914 


Selected and edited by 


G. P. Gooch, D.LITT., F.B.A. 
and 
Harold Temperley, LITT.D., F.B.A. 


Volume VI deals with the period of tension 
between Great Britain and Germany from 1907 
to 1912, and the important efforts made by nego- 
tiations to relax that tension. The main topics 
of discussion were the question of the possibility 
of limiting the increase of naval armaments by 
mutual agreement between Great Britain and 
Germany, and the German proposals for a 
political formula as a preliminary to such limita- 
tion. The most serious and definite attempts to 
solve these problems are to be found in the 
Bethmann Hollweg proposals of August to 


. December, 1909, the Gwinner-Cassel negotiations 


of 1909 to 1910, and the long drawn-out dis- 
cussions culminating in the Haldane Mission of 
1912. During the year 1911 the important ques- 
tion of Morocco brought Great Britain and 
Germany to the verge of war over the crisis of 
Agadir ; but this very serious incident is reserved 
for full separate treatment in the seventh volume. 
Though many of the incidents related have been 
the subject of lively discussion in the Press in 
the past, nearly all the documents in the present 
volume are now published for the first time. 
Special importance attaches to the minutes and 
other papers of King Edward, whose interest 
in the development of Anglo-German relations 
is clearly shown; and the German Emperor’s 
views during the period are reported very fully 
in many conversations with diplomatic and other 
representatives, 


Price 17s. 6d. net. Post free 18s. 3d. 
Already on Sale: 


The End of British Isolation. 

10s. 6d. (11s. 3d.) 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Franco- 
British Entente. 10s. 6d. (11s. 3d.) 
The Testing of the Entente. 

10s. 6d. (11s. 3d.) 
The Anglo-Russian Rapprochement. 

12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.) 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. TIT. 
Vol. IV. 


Vol. V. The Near East. 18s. (18s. 9d.) 
Vol. XI. The Outbreak of the War. 10s. 6d. (11s. 3d. 
All prices are net. Those in brackets are post free. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square West. 

Or through any Bookseller. 
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Sanctuaries for Scenery 


National Parks and the Heritage of Scenery. By Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish. (Sifton Praed. 5s.) 

Tue raising of the great question of National Parks and the 
existence of Dr. Vaughan Cornish make a very fortunate con- 
junction, for he is pre-eminent if not alone as a scientific 
student of scenery. It was natural, therefore, when evidence 
was required whether “it. is desirable and feasible to 
establish one or more National Parks in Britain with a view to 
the preservation of natural characteristics, including flora and 
fauna, and for the improvement of recreational facilities for 
the people,” when advice was sought, “ generally and in par- 
ticular as to the areas, if any, that are most suitable for the 
purpose,” that Dr. Vaughan Cornish should be one of the first 
witnesses. The fruits of his long and loving study of the 
landscapes of these islands, and of the evidence he prepared, 
are how presented in the form of a book for which all lovers of 
England must thank him. Though the author yields to no 
one in his romantic admiration for the marvellously diversified 
scenery of his country, he approaches his subject with the 
philosophical practicality of the trained scientist, thereby 
giving clear answers to the two questions set by the Govern- 
ment Committee, both as to desirability and feasibility. The 
fourteen National Parks that he favourably discusses are not 
only of great individual and intrinsic merit, but are also well 
and widely distributed geographically and in relation to our 
great centres of population. The tale of them is as follows : 
Glen Affric, The Cairngorms, The Cuillins, Tynedale and the 
Wall, Lakeland, Snowdonia, Dartmoor, New Forest, Forest 
of Dean, Dovedale, South Downs, Broadland, Pembroke 
Coast and North Cornwall Coast. 

Very properly, he considers the three “‘ mainland ” countries 
of the kingdom as one, tria juncta in una, as otherwise the 
allowance on a population basis would cause the anomaly of 
one park in Wales, two in Scotland, and fourteen in England. 
For many reasons, the chief geological, the grandest scenery 
and widest stretches of unenclosed wild land are to be found 
in the north and west—i.e., in Scotland and in Wales. 
Against these great basic advantages the rapidly diminishing 
objection of relative inaccessibility can scarcely weigh, as in 
this small and crowded island it will become increasingly 
difficult to maintain the necessary industrial and residential 
vacuum implied by a National Park against the increasing 
pressure of development. Also the very cost of acquisition or 
sterilization against exploitation, drives one automatically to 
the poor lands, the uncultivated lands, the uplands, and it is 
happily these rather than the rich agricultural and relatively 
sophisticated parts of the country that are pre-eminently 
fitted for the variety of needs that a National Park is intended 
to meet. It is this very variety of function and the occa- 
sionally divergent and even conflicting aims that make some 
people doubtful about the whole National Park idea. It is 
pointed out with some truth that the preservation of flora 
and fauna is scarcely compatible with the dedication of an 
area as a great playground, and that more would be lost than 
gained by attracting all and sundry to our most cherished 
solitudes. 

Dr. Cornish is fully alive to these objections, and deals with 
them convincingly. People have even objected that we do not 
want cocoanut shies and merry-go-rounds in the Forest of 
Dean. Of course we don’t ; no one in their senses would, for 
recreation does not even yet necessarily mean ** amusement.” 
A National Park is a place for the quict study of nature in 
all her manifestations, of walking, of climbing and exploration, 
even of camping, a paradise for pedestrians, a sanctuary for 
scenery, and generally a place for civilized persons to escape 
to, where they may refresh themselves away from the 
grinding hurly-burly of their everyday lives. 

Perhaps I am partial because it is my own country, and 
because I, too, gave evidence on its behalf; but the author 
does seem especially to favour the area of Snowdonia, which 
name, by the way, I should like to say is of no modern coining, 
but of so respectable an antiquity as to have been used in the 
Statute of Wales of 1284. Having given the most charming 
picture of these Welsh Alps, that all who know them know 
that they deserve, he goes on to say :— 

“The argument for the institution of a National Park in 


Snowdonia is reinforced by the fact that at every entrance of 


this mountain fastness stands a castle of antiquity, Conway, 
Carnarvon, Harlech and the rest, monuments of mediaeval archi- 
tecture so strong and stern of aspect that without garrison they 
seem to guard the gates of the historic stronghold of Gwynedd 
above Conway.” 

Perhaps, again, with personal bias I feel the claim for the 
Pembroke coast well-nigh irresistible, chiefly because of its 
great intrinsic merit, but particularly because coastal ribbon 
building on this island has left us so little else of adequate 
length and area for preservation on a national scale. 

I have pleaded myself elsewhere for a National Board of 
Amenity, and Dr. Cornish with his proposed Board of Scenery 
seems to support me. Also we seem to agree in considering 
any project for a National Park almost worse than useless if it 
does not imply a proper control of all developments upon its 
fringes through the adoption of adequately comprehensive 
Regional Planning schemes. He makes it clear also that the 
National Park must be on a scale hitherto undreamt of in this 
country ; in other words, that it must be truly National, and 
by no means in any sort of competition with local municipal 
parks and reservations that one hopes our municipalities will 
establish whilst yet they may, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of our still-growing towns. ; 

It is a wide and a far-seeing attitude that is needed in 
this important and suddenly urgent question, and if Dr, 
Vaughan Cornish is our guide we shall be very well advised. 

CLoucH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 


The Discovery of Australia 


New Light on the Discovery of Australia. Fdited by Henry N. 
Stevens. With Annotated Translations from the Spanish by 
George F. Barwick. (Henry Stevens, Sons and Stiles. 16s.) 

Ir is well known that the northern coast of Australia was first 
sighted in 1606 by a Spanish ship sailing from the East and by 
a Dutch ship sailing from the West, and that the Spaniards 
succeeded, while the Dutch did not, in finding the channel 
between Australia and New Guinea which since 1762 has been 
known as Torres Strait. But the Spanish voyage, recorded 
only in a brief letter from Torres, has given rise to much con- 
troversy which there seemed no chance of clearing up. 

Now, by an extraordinary piece of good fortune, the 
Phillipps Library at Cheltenham has yielded up the authentic 
account of this famous voyage, and Mr. H. N. Stevens has 
edited it in Spanish and English with infinite care so that all 
doubts are set at rest. It turns out that the commander of the 
Spanish expedition through the Strait was not Torres but 
Diego de Prado y Tovar, and it is his journal which is now 
printed for the first time. When Quiros, the Portuguese 
explorer, was sent from Peru in 1605 to explore the South 
Seas and make for Manila, he had two ships, one commanded 
by Prado and the other by Torres. At Espiritu Santo, in the 
New Hebrides, something went wrong; Prado left him and 
joined the sister ship under Torres, while Quiros returned to 
South America. In the absence of evidence it has often been 
assumed that Prado deserted or mutinied, and that Quiros was 
a much injured man. But the new document tells a very 
different story. Quiros, on reaching the New Hebrides, 
behaved so strangely that Prado thought it best to leave his 
ship, lest he should be involved in the mutiny that he foresaw 
to be inevitable. Soon afterwards Quiros’ crew actually 
rebelled and forced him to go back to Peru. Then Torres 
opened his sealed orders and found that Prado was to succeed 
in command of the expedition. Prado accordingly took 
charge, with Torres as his captain, and kept the journal of the 
voyage between New Guinea and Australia, and thence to the 
Philippines. 

He must henceforth be accounted the Columbus of Aus- 
tralian discovery, as indeed the maps signed by him and pre- 
served at Simancas might have shown him to be, but for the 
curious ill-will that former geographical historians have 
shown towards him. It is equally clear that Quiros, whom 
Prado denounced to the Spanish Court as “a liar and a 
fraud,” was at least a very incompetent commander, and that 
he has no claim whatever to be regarded as the discoverer of 
Australia, since he never went within a thousand miles of that 
island-continent. 

Prado’s journal is a good piece of narrative. He had 
intended to sail round the north coast of New Guinea, but 
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LATER YEARS OF THOMAS HARDY 
By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. _Iilustrated. 
18s. net. 


This volume completes Mrs. Hardy’s biography of her 
husband begun in “The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 
1840-1891,” published in 1928 at 18s. net and still 
obtainable. 


“A model of what a biography should be . . . the period 
covered is of absorbing interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHOSEN POEMS OF THOMAS 
HARDY 3s. 64. net. Leather, 5s. net 


A selection made by Hardy in the last months of his life. 





LORD MELBOURNE By BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. 12s. 64. net. 

The Observer: “The most convenient and the most 

agreeable biography of Melbourne that has yet appeared.” 
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THEORY An Essay. By Sir JAMES GEORGE 
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J. B. BURY, Litt.D., LL.D. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Rev. R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. 10s. net. 





FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE 
15th CENTURY sy the RT. HON. W. 
ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator: “A charming book, written to express the 
author’s delight in the creations of Donatello, Andrea 
Pisano, Ghiberti and the other great men of the Floren- 
tine Renaissance, and well calculated to arouse enthusiasm 

in others. The thirty-two illustrations are well chosen.” 





An invaluable reference book for bankers, business men 
and all concerned with International Finance and Affairs. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK _— 1930 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. 20s. net. 





THE BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS By PAUL EINZIG, DSc, 
Pol. & Econ. (Paris). Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
Contains a new chapter and also the full collection of 


the official documents connected with the establishment of 
the Bank. 





THE THEORY OF INTEREST As 
determined by Impatience to spend Income and Oppor- 
tunity to invest it. By IRVING FISHER, Professor 
of Economics, Yale University. 25s. net. 





THE STOCK MARKET CRASH— 


AND AFTER _ By Professor IRVING FISHER. 


With Charts. 10s. 6d. net. 
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HOW TO END UNEMPLOYMENT.xy THOMAS LARGE, Post free is. 24, - 


net. Preface by HERBERT N. Casson, Editor of The Efficiency Magazine, 
SEX & ITS MYSTERIES. py G. RYLEY SCOTT. 10s. 6d. net, post free Lis, 


Sale restricted to Medical and Legal Professions, Clergymen, Teachers, ° 


Scientists, and Health and Social Workers. 

“A book of considerable merit . . . Covers the ground of a somewhat 
difficult subject very completely, and its publication will do much to clear 
away many misunderstandings which have crept into our social life on 
sexual matters owing to lack of a proper knowledge concerning them.” 
—Medical World. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS & ART. ByG. WHITEHEAD. 5s. net, post free 5s. 6d, 
“A brightly written book which should appeal to a much wider circle 
of readers than the title indicates. The author gives a critical survey of 
present political, social and religious trends that is, in its way, a master. 
piece of analysis. . . . He shows a real grasp of the psycho-analytic 
doctrine and its implications.”"—Birmingham Post. 
BIRTH CONTROL: WHY & HOW. c. WHITEHEAD. 6s. net, post free 6s. 6d. 
‘A splendid summary of the subject from many angles . .. exceliently 
written . . . should prove of immense service to those who have not, as 
yet, quite realised what Birth Control and its implications mean.”—The 
Freethinker. 


THE BIRTH CONTROL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By MARY BREED. 6d. net, post free 7d. 


“An interesting history of the movement.’’—British Medical Journal, 


SOCIAL DISEASES AND SOCIAL EQUIPOISE. 

A New Outlook upon the Creative and Competitive Elements of Society, 
by R. WESTLAND CHALMERS, M.B., Ch.B., D.M.R.E. 8s. 6d. net, 
post free 9s. 

The object of the writer is to foster a broadened and tolerant outlook 
on life as it is reflected in modern science and modern thought, to offer 
a Natural History of Evil as a step towards solving this old-world 
Pfroblem. 

THE RAT: A WORLD MENACE. ; 

By A. MOORE HOGARTH, F.E.S. Preface by Sir THomMAs Horpra, 
Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net, post iree 8s. 

Sir Thomas Horder in his Preface, when speaking of our urgent need 
of an authoritative and yet not too highly technical manual on the rat, 
says: ‘In the present volume Mr. Moore Hogarth has achieved this 
object in regard to the rat in a way which I venture to think will not 
orly make the book a standard text-book, but a model for others who may 
seek to add to the literature of Pestology.” 


THE CHILD OF CIRCUMSTANCE—The Mystery of the Unborn. 

By ALBERT WILSON, M.D.Edin., Fellow, late President of the Royal 
Mcdical Society, Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, etc. With 
Forewords by the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D., and JOSEPH SHAW Botton. 
M.D., F.R.C.P., D.Sc. 67 Illustrations. Price 15s. net; post free, inland 
153s. 9d., abroad 16s. 6d. me 

“To describe the book as interesting without the addition of a super- 
lative would not do the author justice. It is most interesting—alike in 
the experiences of the author derived from direct association with and 
study of criminals of various types and in the conclusions derived there- 
from... this very interestirg treatise that lawyer, physician and social 
reformer alike may study with interest and profit..—Th: Law Journal, 


CONSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS. 
4 vols., now ready. Each 2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 10d. 
Credit Control : The Path of Industriz! Revival. By FREDERICK 
THORESBY, Barristcr-at-Law. 
Plato and the New Psychology. Truths Ever New but Ever 
Old. By THEODORE J. FALTHFULL. 
Bisexuality. An Essay an Extraversion and Introversion. By 
THEODORE J. FAITHFULL. 
Anakatapolitics. A Bio-psychological explanation of the Whence, thao 
Whither, and the Why of Democracy. By RICHARD ILOPE. 
Invaluable Gift Books from Parents to their Children. 


KNOWING OURSELVES. A Book for Boys. 


CONCERNING OURSELVES. A Book for Girls. 

With Introductions by A. MAUDE ROYDEN, who says:—‘'I believe 
that the Author has dealt with the subject on the right.lines and ia the 
right way, therefore 1 have every satisfaction in recommending these 
books.”’ Each Is. 2d. net, post free. 


HOW TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. 

A Medical and Moral Guide for Laymen. By Dr. OTTO CORNAZ, 
Nerve and Stomach Specialist, of Lausanne. ‘Translated from the 6th 
Edition by HARRY DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. net, post free 7s. 10d, 

The book is written solely for nervous people with the object of enab.ing 
them to understand plainly the nature of their ilis, and to discover their 
most effective mode of alleviation. 


DEAFNESS EXPLAINED: A Vade Mecum for the Deaf. 

By C. M. R. BALBI, A.C.G.1., A.M.LE.E., Hon. Consulting Electrical 
Adviser to the Nationa! Institute for the Deaf. Loreword by Lord 
CHARNWOOD. Is. net, post free 1s, 2d. 

“‘ Altogether this is an admirable pamphlet; it should bring information 
and a temperate hope to the afflicted and understanding to the more 
tortunate.’’—Spectator. 

TWO BOOKS BY DR. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 
Each 7s. 6d. net, post free 8s. 
REJUVENATION. (14 French, 2 English Editions.) 

‘All who wish to live a long and healthy life should read ‘ Rejuvena- 
tion.’ "—PHILIP INMAN, Superintendent of Charing Cross Ifospital, in 
the Daily Mail. 


THE CURE OF OBESITY. (14 French, 2 English Editions.) 
“This is an excellent book.'—T7.P.’s and Cassel!'s Weekly. 
TWO BOOKS BY J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. 
SNAKE LIFE SIMPLY TOLD. 3s. ca. net, post free 4s. 
“An excellent new handbook on the subject. Mr. Dowsett has much 
to teach us, and this monograph deserves to be widely rcoad."—TZ.P.'s and 
Cassell’s Weekly. 


THE SPANiSH BULL RING. 3s. 6a. net, post free 4s. 
Prefice by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
‘‘A fierce indictment of the crueity of the Spanish bull ring.”—Times. 


CONTRACEPTION. BIRTH CONTROL: Its Theory, History cnd 
Practice. A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and al! Social 
Workers. By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Fe!low of University 
College, London.. New Edition, containing 480 pages and 5 plates, 15s. 
net, post free, inland 15s. 9d., abroad 16s. 6d. 

“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little literary grace the 
problem of contraception. ... Much of the evidence contained in the 
book is quite unobtainable elsewhere.""—The Lancet. 

MOTHER ENGLAND: A Contemporary History, Self-written by those 
who have had no historian. Edited by MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc.Lond., 
Ph.D., F.LS8., etc.,° Fellow University College, London. (Limited first 
edition.) 10s. 6d. net, post free ils. 

“Rather awful—in the right sense.”—Arnold Bennett. 

“A terrible book. ... You are a brave woman.’’—Robert Blatchford. 

“A most striking and useful beok.’’-—H. G. Wells. 





“Is-a more powerful comment on conditions prevailing among large + 


numbers of the mothers of this country than any official reports or un 
official propaganda so far made available to the public.”~Yorkshire Post. 
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failed to weather its most easterly point. Therefore, he sailed 
westward along the south coast of the great island, having 
frequent brushes with the warlike natives and feeling his way 
through the reefs of the uncharted channel. On October 3rd, 
1606, the ‘San Pedrico,’ having sailed south-west from the 
Fly River, was off the north-west coast of Cape York in 
shallow water. Prado did not know that he was close to the 
mainland of a new continent, and was thankful to get a strong 
preeze which took his ship out towards a lofty cape, now 
identified as False Cape in New Guinea, where the shoals 
ceased. He passed on to “ the end of the low Papuas,” and 
thence through the islands to Manila, unconscious to the end 
that he had failed to recognize Australia though he and Torres 
had found the channel between it and New Guinea. It is 
significant that the Spanish Government, which was fully 
informed of the voyage, kept the matter secret. Had not 
an English naval man looked into the Manila archives when 
we captured the place in 1762, the fact that the voyage had 
been made might have remained unknown till now. It was 
that curious inquirer who found Torres’ letter, and therefore 
christened the strait by his name, in ignorance of Prado’s 
position as Torres’ commander. Cook heard of the discovery, 
and in 1770 made the passage, thus proving, as he said, that 
“New Holland and New Guinea are two separate lands or 
islands which until this day hath been a doubtful point with 
geographers.” Yet all the time the evidence was lying unused 
in the Spanish archives, and the brave Spanish pioneers, 
Prado and Torres, were forgotten. Now at last the full extent 
of their achievement is plainly revealed in Mr. Stevens’ 
epoch-making book. It should be added that the publication 
has been made possible through the generosity of Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, who owns the manuscript and who has earned 
the thanks of all students. 


Behaviourism on its Best 
Behaviour 


The Foundations of Experimental Psychology. 
Carl Murchison. (Oxford University Press. 27s.) 
Everyman’s Psychology. By Sir John Adams, M.A. Second 
Impression. (University of London Press. 103. 6d.) 


Edited by 


Tur mass production of psychological works must rank 
high among the academic industries of the U.S.A. One 
great concern, founded by Thorndike and J. B. Watson, 
dominates the field and has promoted a considerable amount 
of trustification among the laboratories. Animated by the 
single purpose of demonstrating the suitability of psychology 
for experimental treatment, the psychologists practise an 
astounding degree of specialization. The various parts are 
periodically assembled in a symposium and given to the 
world as the new model for the year, much like Ford cars. 
Professor Murchison has already shown his enterprise as 
the Henry Ford of psychology by the Psychologies of 1925, 
issued under his editorship, of which we are promised a new 
edition this spring. In the present volume he has collected 
the work of twenty-three writers, all but two of whom are 
American. 

American conditions seem to be peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of psychological science, as they are to the pro- 
duction of films, and for very similar reasons. There is an 
absence of that academic tradition which ties psychology 
in other countries to the wheels of logic and epistemology. 
The restless imitativeness of one successful newcomer by 
another, the spirit of emulation, the command of great 
wealth and of large numbers of human subjects lead to 
investigation on a large scale; while popularity is assured 
to a young science by a young nation, credulous and con- 
fident, which likes to make gencralizations about human 
beings, to label motives and people and to rationalize its 
conduct in terms of high-sounding theory. Amongst so 
many practitioners some must be plausible impostors. but 
many also are genuine innovators and industrious investigators, 
For one reason or another American psychology leads the 
world to-day. Typical of the best work done in the subject 
18 this vast symposium of nine hundred pages, well-planned 
and erudite, revealing an astonishing range of topics, com- 
pactly treated and organized to the end that psychology 


should be on a parity with the other biological sciences in 
precision and dependability. 

The comprehensive scope of the book makes it an impossible 
task for one reviewer to comment adequately on the majority 
of the topics dealt with. But the plan and intention can 
be briefly referred to. It was Professor Murchison’s 
intention to include all the topies which in the judgment of 
most psychologists could be dealt with profitably in an 
experimental way. These appear as_ heredity, tropistic 
behaviour, the mechanism of reaction, the various sense- 
organs, feeling, emotion, learning and_ intelligent social 
behaviour as evinced in infancy, school-life and the com- 
munity. It is easy. as in the parallel case of an anthology, 
to make criticism regarding sins of omission and commission. 
Thus it is difficult to conceive on what grounds Mr. Clark 
Wissler’s verbose and obscure account of the conflict and 
survival of cultures was included in a book on experimental 
psychology, since his subject is entirely historical and indeed 
speculative. Mr. May’s treatment of social psychology, 
t9, suffers from the absence of properly experimental studies, 
and he is reduced to giving a mere catalogue of the various 
problems involved. On the other hand, one wonders why 
no account is given of recent American work on language 
and thought, in which considerable experimental studies 
have been made by Allport and Markey and by Professor 
Piaget of Geneva. 

The best papers are on compact topics of a highly technical 
nature, in which excellent descriptions are given of the more 
recent achievements of experimental technique. Such are 
that of Mr. W. J. Crozier on the study of living organisms, 
which, in effect, is an account of the work of Loeb and his 
successors on the various tropisms, and two studies by Lashley 
and ITunter, the best-known of the post-Watsonian Behaviour- 
ists, on Learning. Mr. Crozier makes an observation that will 
surprise many who believe that mathematical analysis has 
made little headway in the study of living organisms. He 
points out that in some of the problems he has studied a 
degree of complexity is discovered which baffles the mathe- 
matician. This occurs in an essay which bristles with equa. 
tions ! Mr. Crozier is a mechanist who declines to infer that this 
exposes biology to the challenge that extra-naturalistic ex- 
planations are necessary. Equations concerning the reactions 
of organisms in terms of physical forces can, he declares, 
be conceived and stated with ease, even where their solution 
is difficult. 

It remains to be said that the papers are admirably equipped 
with references. For example, T. H. Morgan’s account of 
heredity is followed by a bibliography of more than two 
hundred items. There are also two excellent articles on 
the statistical methods in common use in dealing with psycho- 
logical material. In short, the book shows Behaviourism 
on its best behaviour. 

Sir John Adams’ book is of a very different order of impor- 
tance. No one can read his introduction without wishing 
to find out how he has succeeded in his difficult task of dis- 
cussing psychology “ with the chill off.’ That the chill is 
taken off soon becomes abundantly evident, but the kind 
of warmth that is imported may not be to the taste of everyone. 
Cheerful, chatty and playfully patronizing writings about 
science have no doubt their public, but the teacher has good 
reason to distrust the Wodehouses of psychology who only 
amuse and mis-instruct. Sir John has obviously no intention 
to mislead, but he is a victim to the theory that facetiousness 
is a good educational technique, a view which is not uncommon 
among educationists who are engaged in a vain attempt to 
teach children the wrong things. 

There is room for popular books like Dewey’s How We 
Think or Professor A. EK. Heath’s How We Behave, but this 
one of Sir John Adams’ is out-of-date and reactionary, and 
there.is ‘a mass of implicit prejudice in it which robs it of any 
scientific value. Sir John has a bee in his bonnet about 
Hlerbart, who was a great psychologist, but has been dead 
nearly a hundred years. Psychology, after all, marches. 

J. L. Gray. 
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THE CRUSADES 


IRON MEN AND SAINTS 


HAROLD LAMB 


‘Author of ** Genghis Khan,” “* Tamerlane,”’ etc. 
Harold Lamb achieved a gieat reputation for 
his fine, fresco-like biographies of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane. He now tackles a much 
vaster subject. But, with the same methods, 
allied to more detailed research, he has pro- 
duced a book of history that is also a book of 
great lives. It burns with colour and throbs 
with the far-off din of battle, restores for us 
the zeal and passion of the most inspired move- 
ment in history. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 





FICTION 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
Author of ‘‘ The Defeated” 


** A most remarkable book . . . . touches the 
deepest truths in his masterly analysis of some 
of the problems of married relationships. And 
he does so with a mingled clarity and restraint 
that could only result from a very profound 
understanding of and sympathy with these 
questions.” —Morning Post. 


GREEN AMBER 


CLARE SHERIDAN 
** A delicious burlesque.”—Daily Mail. 


** Extremely lively and easy to read.”— 


Dai'y News. 
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EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT 
C. W. Grundy 


‘A novel wholly out of the ordinary. A rare 
he significant study of Eastern character.”— 
Daily Telegraph. § Also praised by Miss 
Sackville-West on the wireless, 7s. Od. net. 


-DIXON’S CUBS 
John C. Moore 


“His pictures of country sights are the real 
beauties of a fine achieyement.”—Countr 

Life. {| Recommended by the Book Guild. 
i 7s. 6d. net. 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Richard Specht 


An original study of Brahms’ character 
and work by one who knew him during the 
last ten years of his life. “As complete a 
portrait as we are ever likely to get.”— 
Everyman. Translated by Eric Blom. 
Illustrated. 21s. net.* 


HISTORY OF 
MUSIC IN PICTURES 
Edited by Georg Kinsky 


Fifteen hundred superbly reproduced pictures 
illustrating the history of music. “ An exccl- 
lent idea, excellently carried out . 

further enriched by.a thoughtful Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Eric Blom.”—ErNest NEWMAN 
in the Sunday Times. Royal 4to. 30s. net.* 


THE LEVINSKAYA 
SYSTEM OF PIANOFORTE 
TECHNIQUE 


Maria Levinskaya 
“Excellent vigour of rani and expres- 
sion. No pianist who_is in earnest will 
grudge the time and effort spent over its 
pages.’"—Harvey Grace in. The Listener. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net.* 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
Margaret McMillan 


The issue of a revised, cheaper edition of 

this pioneer book coincided with the opening 

of the Rachel McMillan Training College 

at Deptford by the Queen last week. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. net.* 


MAZZINI’S LETTERS 
Edited by Bolton King 


A comprehensive selection of Mazzini’s 
letters, translated by Alice de Rosen Jervis 
“They form a most intimate autobiography.” 
—Sunday Times. 6s. net.* 


AMERICA’S ENGLAND 
M. V. Hughes 


Here the author of that “ best-selling” 

guide-book. About England, describes those 

places in England which are associated with 
America’s history. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


q Prospectuses of books marked * post free 
from Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Some Books 


Iris a long time since we have read so fascinating a book as 
gent Folk of the Far North,’ by. Ester Blenda Nordstrém 
(Jenkins, 12s. 6d.), and let us say at once that the translation 
by Miss Gee Nash is singularly happy. Miss Nordstrém was 
a teacher under the Swedish Government and was sent among 
the nomad Lapps, whom she here describes with much charm 
and intimacy. It is really an account of her journey with 
them to their summer quarters and the summer she spent 
among them as their not too conventional teacher. Through 
her seeing eyes, her wit and sympathy, we are privileged to 
to see the Lapps as they are, cheerful in the face of adversity, 
buffeted by nature, often faint yet always pursuing, very 
weatherwise and indomitably young. “ Aren’t you tired ?” 
asked the author, after as wild a journey as could be imagined : 
“I’m not so old as all that,” laughed an old lady of seventy- 
two. We are admitted to their ritual of hospitality : almost 
we drink the two cups of coffee which ceremony prescribes : 
the birch bough warns us to avoid an untenanted tent: we 
share their domesticity, their loves and quarrels: we follow 
the reindeer on the march and to their distant grazing grounds. 
But, alas, we feel that the end is not far off. The fate of 
the herdsman and the nomad has already cast its shadow over 
the Lapps. Norway demands tribute for her farmers, who 
claim, not too modestly, that reindeer damage their crops— 
and they have to sell their reindeer. They are taught in 
Swedish, not in their own language (and write in Finnish !) : 
but no Swedish hotel will let them a room, should they be so 
imprudent as to venture into a civilization which has hard 
standards of hospitality. Their old songs are of the devil and 
and they are taught that “ Christians must not sing ’’—a 
dreary future for the children ofsong. They will need all their 
courage to face the charity of an alien people, for there can be 
few teachers so sympathetic as Miss Nordstrém, whose courage 
and humanity shine through her pages despite her resolute 
self-effacement. 
* * * * 

That great surgeon, Sir John Bland-Sutton, looking back 
over the seventy-five years of a well spent life, has made 
The Story of a Surgeon (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) interesting alike 
to the practitioner and the layman. His father was a 
naturalist and he attributes much of his own success in 
surgery to his constant practice in operations and dissections 
at the Zoo. He was twenty-three before he could save 
enough money to enter a hospital. It is well known that he 
made his reputation by daring abdominal operations, from 
1886, when he became assistant surgeon at the Middlesex 
Hospital. But lay readers will be surprised to learn—as 
such facts are quickly forgotten—that in those days Lister's 
antiseptic method was still relatively new and far from 
popular. Thus Sir John’s career covers a complete revolution 
in surgical treatment as well as in the operations themselves. 
He tells some amusing stories of the eminent men whom he 
has known, like Lister, Virchow and Paget. He attributes to 
Norman Moore a capital anecdote of Darwin who was 
attended by Moore at Down. “In going into the study he 
found his patient sitting at a table contemplating a number 
of earthworms on an iron tray. Darwin was testing their 
sensitiveness to vibrations. The worms took no notice of 
the jingling of keys or the shrill note of a whistle, but when 
Frank Darwin played a tune on the bassoon immediately the 
worms began to wriggle.” One wonders what they would 
have thought of the saxophone. 

* * * * 


The Mutiny and the World War are the main episodes of 
the stirring pages of King George’s Own Central India Horse, 
by Major-General W. A. Watson (Blackwood, 21s.). The 
author joined the regiment in 1882, and is now its honorary 
colonel; his father before him, a Mutiny veteran, com- 
manded it in the ‘sixties, not many years after it had been 
formed out of three bodies of horse—Meade’s, Beatson’s 
and Mayne’s—recruited for service against the rebels of 
Central India. General Watson gives an interesting account 
of the “ silladar ” system, now unfortunately abandoned, 
under which men of good family enlisted and supplied their 
own horses, while the regiment was an independent organiza- 
tion with its own farms. In 1910 the regiment was engaged 


of the Week 


on a small expedition in Southern Persia; from Bushire. _ Its 
fine service in France in 1914-17, and in Palestine in 1918, 
are fully and vividly described : it played a great part in the 
final victory on the plain of Esdraelon and the pursuit of the 
routed Turks. General Watson is a competent and most 
engaging historian. 

* * x 

Mr. Edwin Muller, Jr., in the preface to his book, They 
Climbed the Alps (Cape, 10s. 6d.), writes: ‘* Apparently one 
can have an ardent liking for golf, gin and bitters, the music 
of Stravinsky, the works of Mencken or the ways of the 
devil, without feeling apologetic. But mountaineering is one 
of those avocations that require an explanation.” The 
author's explanation is given in eleven chapters on adventures 
in high places. Each one of these is packed full of the thrills 
and sensations of those who lifted more than their eyes unto 
the hills, who have stood on tiptoe with a mile drop beneath 
them and sheer rock above, who have felt as though their 
fingers were being “slit by a blunt knife, from the tips 
upwards,’ who have fallen two hundred feet in seven or 
eight bounds and have enjoyed all their adventures. The 
exploits of many famous climbers are recorded with the most 
admirable economy, and there is not the slightest touch of 
patronage in Mr. Muller’s account of the smaller essays of 
adventuring amateurs: in his eyes all who woo the moun- 
tains have equal rights. ‘‘Men happen upon their true 
loves in unexpected ways,” he writes: ‘* Professor John 
Tyndall was drawn to the Alps by way of a slate quarry in 
Wales.” It will not be surprising if the white Alpine sisters 
gain many other lovers by way of this fascinating book, for few 
who read it will be able to remain proof against the infectious 
ecstasy of the author or to wish their feet anywhere but in 
the prints of Jacques Balmat, Edwin Whymper, de Saussure, 
Dr. Hamel and many others. 

* * * * 

The coastal fishery of the eastern seaboard of Scotland is 
in a bad way—possibly in danger of disappearing altogether. 
But whatever its fate, its memory will be imperishably 
preserved by Mr. Peter F. Anson’s Fishing Boats and Fisher 
Folk on the East Coast of Scotland (Dent, 12s. 6d.),. an 
admirably faithful and comprehensive bit of work. The 
book furnishes a complete account of the life of the East- 
Scottish fisherfolk—of their religion which counts for much 
and of their superstitions which count for as much more ; 
of the various patterns and seagoing qualities of their fishing- 
craft; of the fish they catch and of those which (owing, 
perhaps, to the coming of the steam-drifter and steam- 
trawler) they catch no longer. The author has been at pains, 
too, to make a collection of the curious personal names of 
the fisherfolk (who are still almost a race apart) like Swankie, 
Blues, Cow, Spouse, Flucker, Criggie and Gatt. Mr. Anson’s 
own illustrations in colour and line demand to be specially 
noted. Scientifically simple in design, they are yet full of 
charm (e.g., that of Rockfield on p. 240, though the artist’s 
own choice is for Pennan on p. 173), and they make one long 
to visit these little fishertowns nestled, as they so often are, 
in ‘‘ the cleavin’ o’ a craig.”’ The book is a marvel of thorough- 


ness, beauty and withal cheapness. 
* * * * 


Mrs. Millin is not at her best throughout Men on a Voyage 
(Constable, 5s.). It consists, apparently, of jottings from a 
notebook arranged under separate headings. They are mostly 
on abstract subjects, and it is only where Mrs. Millin breaks 
through into a parable or story that her work is seen at its 
best. In throwing some light on her novels this book may be 
of interest; had it not been for them, it would probably 
never have been published. 

* * * * 
(‘*‘ More Books of the Week” and “‘ General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 838.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the competitor 
whose selection of the five best brains in Great Britain most 
nearly accords with the majority verdict. The Competition 
will close on Friday, June 6th. 
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The Life of John Xavier Merriman. 
Laurence, K.C.M.G. (Constable. 18s.) 


Tu late Mr. J. X. Merriman, known to all his political 
contemporaries as “J. X.,” was a man of complex and 
fascinating personality. He was probably the greatest Par- 
liamentarian South Africa has produced. He was a classical 
scholar, a widely read man with fastidious taste. He had a 
talent for invective, and for sarcasm which was sometimes 
robustly obvious but sometimes so delicately pointed that 
his untutored victims scarcely knew that they were wounded. 
He loved the literature of irony, and one may imagine that 
Candide was one of his bedside books. He was by tem- 
perament a dispraiser; he seldom seemed satisfied with 
himself or with any existing institution, and yet, as everybody 
knows who met him in general company, he had a radiant 
and infectious gaiety. 


By Sir Perceval 


He was a giant in stature with the physique appropriate 
to a giant. He was an athlete throughout his life, but 
disregarded most of the rules for “ fitness.”, He had very 
strong dislikes as well as very strong likes, but certainly 
none of his dyspeptic opinions of events or of his fellow- 
politicians could be attributed to physical dyspepsia. His 
reverence for Parliament was his great passion, and he 
revelled in debate for its own sake. He loved to start a fresh 
hare in debate, often quite an irrelevant hare, just for the 
fun of seeing how it would run and how the pursuers would 
behave. In earning his living he was something of a rolling 
stone, being in turns a tea-taster, surveyor, diamond dealer, 
wine merchant, and wine and fruit grower. Yet there was 
nothing less like a rolling stone than Mr. Merriman, the 
politician. In his devotion to the ideal of South African 
autonomy, and his disapproval of Imperialism as understood 
before South Africa became a Dominion, he never once 
faltered. He was a man of complete honesty—a quality 
which does not belong to most rolling stones—and he taught 
South Africa Parliamentary lessons which will be of lasting 
benefit to her. Perhaps the culminating proof of his attractive- 
ness was that nearly all those who suffered from the roughness 
of his tongue could forgive him. 


Such a various character was surely a tempting subject 
for any biographer, but Sir Perceval Laurence, though he 
has covered the whole ground industriously and is just in 
his criticism, has not really made the personality of “ J. X.” 
stand out. 


He tells us that he found the material for the 


reas 


J. X. Merriman 


biography poorer than he had expected, but the reader wiq 
hardly think that a sufficient explanation. The book ha; 
defeated itself in a way by being too painstaking ; there jy 
too little of the engaging contrasts between Mr. Merriman’s 
rectitude of spirit and intemperance of speech and too much 
about forgotten politics. If Sir Perceval agrees with Montes. 
quieu that biography should be separate from history, he has 
at least not honoured the rule. This is not to say that in what 
we actually find there is not much of signal interest. We hayg 
merely thought it right to warn the reader that an exceptional 
subject for biography has not fallen into the hands of ong 
who understands biography as an art. 

As a young man Mr. Merriman, who had been educated at 
Radley and Christ Church, Oxford, opposed responsible govern 
ment for the Cape, but it was not long before his contact 
with the Dutch, whose language he took the trouble to leam, 
convinced him that autonomy was the cure for all the interna} 
wounds of South Africa. The Canadian Constitution of 1867 
made a deep impression upon him. Sir Perceval brings out 
well his influence upon Rhodes who was a ready disciple to 
his superior in learning and wit. The political paths of 
Rhodes and Mr. Merriman diverged, but Mr. Merriman, true 
to his character, never deprived Rhodes of friendship though 
he repeatedly withheld his confidence. As an anti-Imperialist 
he fundamentally mistrusted Rhodes’s ideal of developing a 
tract of British territory from the Cape to Cairo. He regarded 
it as merely filibustering and grandiosity. When the Jameson 
Raid came Mr. Merriman took a leading part in pointing out 
the unescapable responsibility of Rhodes. 

Mr. Merriman’s opinions on autonomy were a thorn in the 
flesh of Sir Bartle Frere and his bout with that rigid Governor 
is a well-known incident in South African history. One fact 
vastly to the credit of Mr. Merriman’s prescience is that long 
before Dominion status was achieved he pointed out that the 
unitary principle would be the best for South Africa. In the 
Boer War he was, of course, a ‘* pro-Boer ” and suffered much 
odium which he bore stoically, helped no doubt by his normal 
contempt for an excited mob. History has proved that he 
then spoke a considerable percentage of truth, though he 
spoke it in a curiously unacceptable form. The greatest dis- 
appointment of his life was when he was not asked to become 
the first Prime Minister of the Union. The choice was between 
him and General Botha,and keen though our admiration is 
for many of Mr. Merriman’s, qualities we feel that Lord 
Gladstone made no mistake in choosing Botha, 


The Diplomacy of Courts 


Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. 
lds.) 


By D. B. Horn. (Harrap. 


Were this book no more than a life of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, it would perhaps be superfluous in view of the bio- 
graphy published last year by Lord Ilchester. It is the sub- 
title of the book, and the matter relevant to the sub-title, 
which gives it value: ‘‘ and European Diplomacy (1747-58).” 
It dovetails in with that admirably lucid work lately published 
by Sir Richard Lodge, Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplo- 
macy, and may be read as a continuation of it. The extremely 
interesting complications of the eighteenth century are at last 
receiving detailed attention in this country, and it is some- 
what shaming to think that hardly any minute dredging has 
been done on this period, which surely is important to us, 
since Archdeacon Coxe. 

Dr. Horn does not pretend that Williams was at all an 
able man: he was, indeed, rather a fatuous social figure, and 
had no training in * business.””. The man who could write to 
the six-year-old Miss Harriet Hanbury, and by no means alto- 
gether in fun as regards himself :— 

“© 4 little’ vain we both may be, 
Since searce another house can shew 

A poet that can sing like me, 
A beauty, that can charm like you, 


was scarcely fitted for great affairs of State. He had ideas, 


now and again, but they never prospered ; he was a sort of 
very minor Carteret, without Carteret’s knowledge, nor his 
capacity for imagining a complicated system which should 


exist by virtue of the most ingenious and perilous stresses and 
strains. Nor did anybody at first take him very seriously. He 
was in middle age appointed to Dresden, at the Court of 
Poland-Saxony, where it was thought that he could not do 
much harm ; he was not hurried to take up his appointment— 
though on this last point Dr. Horn makes perhaps too much of 
the evidence of two Chesterfield letters. Chesterfield can have 
had no illusions as to his capacity, for soon after arriving at 
Dresden, Williams became involved in an absurd quarrel 
over precedence, which seriously endangered the relations of 
Vienna and Dresden, and entered into it with a zest, and s0 
much excitement and self-importance, that Chesterfield wrote 
him one or two somewhat snubbing letters. That was an 
affair too minor for Dr. Horn to notice in a book of this scope, 
except in two lines ; but it must have indicated from the very 
beginning the hopeless vanity of the man and his immaturity. 
His excitement at having to do with high politics is precisely 
that of a schoolboy who has just discovered the thrilling 
wickedness of life. 

After some time at Dresden, where he was at first successful, 
Williams was sent on a mission to Vienna, where he failed; 
and then to Berlin, where he failed again, owing to behaving 
with an amazing want of tact towards Frederick. He returned 
to Dresden, where in the end he failed; and then went 4 
Ambassador to Russia, where he was at first successful, but 


ended by having to ask for his recall lest the Empress should f 


perform that office for him. Some of his tasks were clearly 
impossible, but Williams rather worsened situations by his 
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incurable optimism and complacence. It was bad enough on 
Newcastle’s part, though more excusable in him, to be unable 
to see the point of view of the Courts where he wished to win 
allies, but it was ridiculous of Williams, who was the man on 
the spot, not to be able to estimate better than he did what 
the people around him were thinking and fecling. 

The main difficulty, of course, was that he was an amateur, 
whereas the people with whom he had to deal were trained 
men, professionals who made their living, or luckily for 
English diplomacy, feathered their nests by it : such as the 
astute Briihl at Dresden, or the venal Bestucheff (to preserve 
the diplomatic spelling of the day) at St. Petersburg. What 
nobody at home saw, and what Williams did not see either, 
was the “ diplomatic revolution ” that was taking place. We 
were as astonished at the unnatural alliance of Austria with 
France as Germany was in this century by the incredible 
Anglo-French entente. In an amazingly short space of time, 
England, struggling to maintain the ‘‘ old system” by a net- 
work of subsidy treaties, reinforced by bribes, found herself 
deserted by all her allies: the only friend George II had was 
his hated nephew Frederick, whom he had been trying to 
crush for years. Parliament was never eager to prosecute 
continental wars, nor did it care much about the balance of 
power ; it all seemed to smack too much of being dragged at 
the Hanoverian tail. The important things at Westminster, 
whatever they may have been at Whitehall, were colonial 
expansion and maritime supremacy. Williams was all the 
time, through no fault of his own, playing an elaborate game 
which bore hardly any relation to fact. 

Dr. Horn’s book is admirably documented. Perhaps for the 
layman it covers rather too much ground, and implies a ready 
familiarity with at least text-book history. But for anyone 
really interested in history the book will well repay the trouble 
of reading. Dr. Horn states in his preface that he was denied 
access to certain papers in private hands. It is difficult to 
understand this dog-in-the-manger attitude towards private 
possessions of national interest and general historical import- 
ance. One can appreciate that a man should not wish to open 
his doors to every Tom, Dick or Harry animated by a little 
idle curiosity ; but that accredited scholars should be baulked 
by some foolish prejudice is deplorable. An Englishman’s 
home is his castle, not his strong-box ; and owners of castles 
should be hospitable, and realize that neblesse oblige. Mr. T. F. 
Fenwick, of 'Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, has nothing to 
congratulate himself upon, if he is a free agent. 

Bonamy Dosrér. 


A Great Humanist 


My Recollections, 1848-1914. By Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. (Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 


Proressorn ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF Carries 


' his recollections no further than 1914, because, as he says :— 


“T hesitated for a long time whether I would allow the book 
to appear in my lifetime. If I kept it back I could go on beyond 


_ 1914, and speak more freely. But in the end this delay seemed 


tome timid. I have never been that. Even to-day an octogenarian 
Prussian may surely venture to confess honourably and truly ‘ cum 
ira et studio,’ what inspires him with love for his nation and his 


| Science, and his anxiety for both.” 


_ The author is a Prussian and an aristocrat : he fought against 


the French in 1870; he regrets the decline of duelling ; he 
was one of the ninety-three who made a publication against 
the ascription of sole war-guilt and of atrocities to Germany. 


_ On being expelled from the Paris Academy in 1914 he subse- 
' quently put on the diplomas he had to sign 
/ % hoc orbe academiarum socius, e Parisina honoris causa 


ee 


plerarum que 


ejectus.” These are a few out of many facts which show that he 
was and is a loyal German subject of the old school of the 


Empire. It is well that this should be borne in mind, because 


his recollections show clearly that he is one of the greatest of 


» living men: great, not only in his scholarship, and certainly 
_ hot only for his robust Prussianism, but great as a citizen of 


the world, unable to withhold his admiration for the French, 





English, Italian and Greek cultures and scholars, even though 
_ 4moment ago he had been branding the words of whole groups 


of these peoples as infamous lies. 
This is, then, not so much a great book as the book of a great 


for the scenes of his childhood on the Polish-Russian frontiers 


of Prussia seem almost like a peep into the Middle Ages. The 
people among whom his family lived as almost feudal chief- 
tains were Arcadian, not in the idyllic sense of Theocritus, but 
as the Arcadians probably were—feckless, ignorant and gross, 
No wonder a boy of his mentality among such surroundings, 
dearly as he loved the natural beauties of the countryside 
and charming and even cultured as was his own home, departed 
with joy for school. That school, Pforte, was comparable to 
the English public school in that it was large and was for boys 
of gentle birth up to the age for going to the University, but 
infinitely remote from the English public school in that 
learning seems to have been the passionate preoccupation of 
teachers and scholars alike, while the sports were relaxations 
for the better pursuit of studies. It is said that there is no 
German word for prig, and as one reads of the boys at this 
school one can believe it. Yet that is not all the tale, for 
there has been in von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff at no time in 
his life a lack of the keenest enjoyment of the natural exercises, 
horsemanship, swimming and the like, and even of the more 
indoor delights of at least wine and song, and no trace of 
that self-sufficiency which is essential for the making of a prig. 

From Pforte he went to Bonn as a student and thence to 
Berlin to complete his course. Then came the war of 1870, 
and though he had had no inclination for a soldier’s life, he 
seems to have undergone the privations of a ranker on active 
service with cheerfulness and even a measure of enjoyment. 
But when it was over he returned with eagerness to his 
intermitted studies. Fortunately he had the means to 
travel and he devotes a considerable chapter to his life and 
journeys in Italy and Greece during the year 1872-1873. 
Painting, sculpture, architecture as well as literature are 
all studied with an enthusiasm that affects the reader, but 
all with a unity of purpose uncommon in young aristocrats 
touring on the Continent. Always he comes back to his 
study of the literature of ancient Greece and Rome in the 
true nineteenth century Germanic style by minute examina- 
tion and comparison of texts, by interpretation of one author 
from another and, even more, by the comprehension and 
appreciation of all the arts in the ancient world through 
the medium of the crabbed texts of their literature. He had 
no use for the mere pleasant sensation derived from the 
observation of a Greek statue or a Roman temple :— 

‘* Whatever one wishes to seek in the Greeks and the Romans 
there is no way for him except through the language. Even if he 
only wants to investigate the drapery of statues, costume is yet 
one mode in which life is manifested, definite for human bodies of 
one age and fashion; the distinction between the permanent 
function and the changing mode, the limits of artistic freedom 
require attention. One must know what the artist intended and 
thought ; who can. know that without being acquainted with the 
men and the times ?” 

So he comes back to Germany to restart his academic career 
as Privatdozent at Berlin, mounting in the hierarchy of 
university rank as he passed from Berlin to Greifswald, from 
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Greifswald to Géttingen and from Géttingen back again 
to Berlin. 

‘It would take us too far to attempt to chronicle the friends 
in the world of learning who are described and appraised in 
these pages. Mommsen was the author’s father-in-law and 
at different times he has met and enjoyed the friendship of 
most of the great classical, historical, archaeological, anthropo- 
logical and philosophical scholars of the world. 

He knows, it appears, among the ancient tongues, not merely 
Latin and Greek, but also many of those of the East; he 
can read easily and speak at least efficiently French, English, 
Italian, Greek and the three Scandinavian languages, 
and probably others. It has been said that he is not a 
specialist in any one subject, but perhaps that is only because 
the range of his specialization is so wide. 

That he is not without a lighter side to his character is 
evidenced by the humour of many a casual observation 
and by his accounts of jaunts and _ jollifications with his 
friends. But it is without doubt for his profounder qualities 
as a scholar and edueator, little perhaps as the more modern 
schools would agree with him, that he stands out to-day 
beloved and honoured in all countries, a great humanist. 


The Mormon State 


Brigham Young. By Susan Young Gates. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 
The Kingdom of St. James. By Milo M. Quaife. (Milford. 18s.) 


Fiuiau piety has always been an obstacle to appreciation of 
history, especially when, as in the present case, previous his- 
torians have put piety on the defensive. Mrs. Gates’s life of 
her father, founded on many unpublished documents and a 
personal knowledge now almost unique, is the most satisfactory 
yet written. It is free from the recrimination which mars most 
Mormon apologetics, and Mrs. Gates has a sense of humour 
and freshness of style which make one ready to condone her 
complete disregard of chronology. But, while replying at 
great length to the more sensational of the charges which have 
been brought against Mormons in general and Brigham Young 
in particular, she igngres others which were of far greater 
weight to the States in which the Mormons first settled. It is 
no doubt true, as she says, that the assassination of Joseph 
Smith, the founder of this Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, was due to a gross breach of faith on the part of 
the civil authorities of Illinois. But it is only fair to add, as 
she does not, that Smith, as Mayor of Nauvoo, had tyrannized 
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over a non-Mormon minority, and that the people of Illinois 
like the people of Missouri before them and the Federal Govern, 


insistence on uninterrupted missionary work in Europe. 


story of Mormon migration, a movement whose characte 
and achievements can only be matched in the later migratiog 


“in the midst of the Rocky Mountains ” which Joseph Smith 
had seen in a vision were pioneers, but pioneers of a character be 
very different from that of any of those who had preceded te 
them. They were not poor—like the Quakers in England, 


peaceable by “ feeding rather than fighting.” 
developed by irrigation—an art in which the Mormons wen | 





. 





ment after, had reason to fear the extension of a Church which I 
claimed secular authority and used it, sometimes before jt 
had been conceded, with an intolerance rarely equalled in i 
modern times. In like manner, Mrs. Gates, when telling of the hi 
foundation of Utah, makes no mention of the constant flow of 
men and money which the astute leader had assured by hiy T 


No limitations, however, could destroy the interest of the h 


of the Doukhobors, a set with whom, it may be noted jig 
passing, the Mormons had many things in common. The e 
Saints who set out from Illinois in search. of the promised land 


they flourished wherever they went—and they were organized : 
in those semi-military formations which had been one of thy pi 
main causes of concern to their Gentile neighbours. But they Sj 
had to travel hundreds of miles across country for the most par in 
still uncharted ; the Indians they encountered were oftey Li 
hostile, and the white men always so; and their destination sh 
was known only to the leader. When at last they arrived w 


in sight of Great Salt Lake it seemed to them, as it seems to of 
the modern traveller, the most barren and inhospitable of 


lands. But they set to work with characteristic energy, which Ww 
was directed by Brigham Young along what have since become Tl 
typically American lines. Mi 


Following Brigham Young's advice, the Indians were made | 
The land was | ra 








pioneers. And a city was laid out on the now familiar rectan- | yy, 
gular plan. In spite of constant attacks from passing “ forty. an 
. niners,” following the trail which the Mormons had blazed, po 
disputes with the Federal Government, and discord within th} ya 
Church, work was begun on the Temple, schools were founded, \ 
and a University was established. As in the early days ol} ¢hj 
other churches, the arts were cultivated, and music, dancing, vel 


and the drama were introduced to a country where they had vie 
previously been unknown. 
best possible accounts of the Mormons at this time. They} int 
were industrious, clean living, and, in all but their relation |  (¢h 
with other white men, exemplary citizens. But with the steady 
drive westward the problem of relations between the Mormon f hin 
State and the Federal Government could not be left u- to 
settled. There followed a period of war (in which at one time alse 
armed forces were within striking distance of each other), due f not 
to obstinacy on the one side and the most grievous want oF of! 
tact on the other. But in the end a compromise was effected, | opt 
thanks largely to the diplomatic skill of Brigham Young — Ind 

Jnited States suzerainty was recognized, polygamy wa — fur 
forbidden by a later Mormon leader, and to-day Mormons arf and 
welcomed everywhere in their country. ' itd 


Passing travellers leave us the} ser 


FS 





“The Kingdom of St. James,” the State within a Statef 


established by James Strang on the shores of Lake Michigan, > 

was in all respects a microcosm of the larger Mormon State 

established in Utah. James Strang was one of the many dis | 

contented Mormons who seceded from the Church after the 

death of the Prophet Joseph. Professing to have discoverel J 

“the plates of the ancient records,” he led a number of his Z Cés 
followers to the Beaver Islands, where the township of SP) 7), - 
James was established and where Strang himself was crownelh” Tal 
“King.” So long as there was nothing but political oppos:[) The 
tion to be fought, the kingdom prospered, for the dissidet)” [py 
Mormons were as adept as the orthodox in their manipulatiaf” the 
of electoral machinery, 
aroused strong feeling among the righteous citizens, and tlt} 
attempt to prohibit the sale of whisky to the Indians gav{™ char 
offence to the lawless fishermen of the islands. 
James was assassinated, and his kingdom ended with a mas Cé 
deportation which the historians of Michigan still regard *) in th 
the blackest page in the history of their State. 
has told his story lucidly and, well, and with a reverence {0 teent 
the beliefs of others which his publishers would have do at t 
well to emulate. 
hardly a fitting title for a work of serious research, 


But the introduction of polygamy 


recat 


as it 
deal 
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Mr. Quail} Noy, 


“An entertaining historical narrative ” #§ priso 
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lino, Some Books on India 
wins India <2 i aear - ay India Number of the Times. (Times 
fore it India’s Struggle for Swaraj. By R. G. Pradhan, (Natesan & 
led in Co., Madras. Rs.4.) 
of the India in the Dark Wood. By Nicol Macnicol. (Edinburgh 
low of House Press. 2s. 6d.) 
by his To review the compendious and brilliantly written series of 
essays contributed by the foremost living authorities on 
of the India (and some who are with us no longer, such as 
acter sir Valentine Chirol) which the enterprise cf the Times brought 
Tation together last February, would not be possible in the limits 
ted in of our space. We can only warmly commend this magnifi- 
The cently printed volume and draw atcention to the survey 
d land of British administration during the last century and a half 
Smith which comes from the pen of Lord Zetland ; to the anonymous 
aracter put well-informed article on the Indian Army, with its tribute 
eceded tothe Garhwalis, so little known before 1914 ; to Mr. Mayhew’s 
gland, article on education ; Miss Sorabji’s on the position of women 
anized and very particularly to Sir Walter Lawrence’s charming 
of the picture of an Indian village. It is to such lovers of India as 
it they Sir Walter that we must look, in the main, for the Western 
st part interpreters that shall reveal the mind of the peasant. 
> Often lord Incheape contributes an important article on British 
ination shipping, and Sir Philip Sassoon on flying to India. The 
arrived whole book is an important contribution to the knowledge 
ems to ofone of the most difficult problems facing Western democracy, 
able of Sir Phiroze Sethna, whose moderation is well known. 
_ which writes a preface to Mr. Pradhan’s India’s Struggle for Swaraj. 
become The author quotes, with evident interest and approval, 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech (November 7th, 1929) on the “ divine 
e made mystery ” of the reuniting of the two branches of the Aryan 
nd was | race, British and Indians; and on the two proverbs whose 
1S Were | comprehension would be difficult to Lord Rothermere and 
rectan- | Mr. Gandhi respectively. He is a great admirer of Lord Irwin, 
* forty: and although we need not endorse either his history or his 
blazed, political views, he has written a short, clear book not without 
hin the} yalue at the present time. 
yunded, Wewish that we could give much more unqualified praise than 





lays of this to Dr. Macnicol’s India in the Dark Wood. He is deeply 
ancing, versed in the literature of the Hindus. He shares with us our 
vey had view of Miss Mayo’s strictures on Indian family life as being 
us tht} sensational and exaggerated. He is, moreover, extraordinarily 

They | interesting in his description of how in certain districts the 
elation | Christian churches of India have adapted themselves to 
> steady caste. And, finally, we are in whole-hearted agreement with 
Mormon him as to the importance of the modern missionary being able 
eft u- to treat the Hindu religions not only with knowledge, but 
ne time f also with fairness. Yet in spite of these and many other 
er); due f notable qualities in a book packed with the knowledge born 
want of F of long experience, we feel that the author is sometimes unduly 
fected, | optimistic as to the future réle of the Christian churches in 
Young, |) India. We hope we are wrong in this, however, and we hope, 
ny wa further, that Dr. Macnicol’s masterly analysis of the spiritual 
10ns at F and political state of India will meet with the success which 

it deserves. 
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Interpretations 












covered 

r of hip) Cécile. By F. L. Lucas. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

> of Sf. 3; and Co. By Jean-Richard Bloch. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
~oeell 3 The Stranger. By Godfrey Elton. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


“) Tales Told by Simpson. By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Oppost The Forgotten Image. By Eleanor Scott. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
lissident F 


a Here are five more than averagely notable books. Each is 
pulatioa 


he work of an artist, seriously attempting to interpret life 
| asitis. We say as it is, even though the first two writers 
. deal with the past. For, after all, it is only externals that 
Ky change from age to age. Human nature is everywhere and 
perennially the same. 

Cécile, the heroine of Mr. Lucas’s story, which was bracketed 
; in the award of Second Prize in the publishers’ recent Historical 
, Quail Novel Competition, is a typically ‘‘ modern” girl in an eigh- 
ence fot teenth-century setting. We first meet her in 1775, when, 
ve done at the age of twenty-two, she has just returned from the 
tive . 4) prison-house of a convent to the family chateau in Picardy. 


Gay, pert, and irresponsible, she is about to be married to the 
sincere, but lugubrious, Gabriel de Rieux, whose wealth is 
coveted by her father for the relief of his mortgaged acres. 
Cécile’s older sister, Andrée, was similarly wedded to money 
some years before: but Andrée, soberly romantic and con- 
scientious, happened to love the dashing, impulsive Gaston of 
her father’s choice. Or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
Andrée loved love. She has the temperament that craves 
complete and constant devotion. But in this she is disap- 
pointed, for Gaston, already infected with the theories of 
Rousseau and the encyclopaedists, is a strange mixture of 
idealist and sensualist, of practical reformer and thoughtless 
adventurer. It is obvious, though she herself will never 
quite face the fact, that Andrée would have been happier with 
Gabriel, and Cécile with Gaston. As things are, Andrée 
passes through a series of disillusionments to a new, if lustre- 
less, conception of duty, while Cécile, having had her * fling ” 
in Paris, is brought to a tragic death by the fanatical strictness 
of her husband, who invokes the authority of the still all- 
powerful Church. 

From the beginning of the story, the coming Revolution 
is subtly presaged ; Gaston in particular mirrors the changes 
in national life and thought that are working towards a 
climax. We are almost led to expect that Cécile’s inevitably 
dramatic crisis will synchronize with the greater drama of the 
Revolution itself. But Mr. Lucas—wisely for so quiet an 
artist—eschews the temptation. He so arranges his tale as 
to give us a thoroughly convincing picture of pre-Revolution- 
ary conditions in Picardy and Paris, and the salon scenes 
would of themselves be enough to stamp his book with dis- 
tinction. For the rest, he keeps to the immediate story of 
his two contrasted pairs of men and women, whose characters 
are drawn with remarkable strength and delicacy. 

Cécile is a complete success because Mr. Lucas has not 
spurred his gifts; he has allowed them to ride easily within 
their natural limits. M. Bloch, on the contrary, flogs his 
imagination, and strains after more than he can achieve. 
He has attempted a novel on the epic scale, seeking not only 
to present the rise to prosperity of two pertinacious Alsatian 
Jews, who set up a cloth factory at Vendeuvre after the 
débdcle of 1870, but to relate their struggle to several universal 
problems, such as the tyranny of the machine and the place 
of the Jew in society. M. Bloch, however, has no solutions 
to offer, and his effort to find them, being relegated to a 
didactic epilogue instead of being implicitly woven into the 
narrative itself, does his story a positive disservice. Even 
as a story,. . . and Co. is overloaded with detail. Neverthe- 
less, it remains an original, bold, and striking performance. 
The pictures of factory life are grimly vivid ; all the members 
of the Jewish family, with their occasional flickers of revolt, 
but their ultimate submission to the spirit of the clan, are 
vital creations ; while, if he has no real remedy to suggest, 
M. Bloch at least drives relentlessly home to us the savage 
revenge of industrialism, which eats up the individuality of 
its creators. 

With The Stranger we reach calmer waters. Mr. Elton’s 
book has something of Mr. Archibald Marshall’s placid charm, 
albeit Mr. Elton’s purpose is to satirize those conventions of 
English social life which Mr. Marshall takes for granted. 
Rodney Gayne is an engagingly intelligent youth, who, though 
of English blood, has spent his sixteen years in various Con- 
tinental capitals, where his father has held diplomatic offices. 
On the death of his parents, he first comes to England in 1910, 
and settles with a delightfully breezy uncle and a very “ cor- 
rect’ aunt in one of the Home Counties. He innocently 
violates their sacred code by making friends both below and 
above his own “station,” and there follows an amusing 
comedy of cross-purposes. Into the later chapters, dealing 
with Rodney’s career at Oxford, and during the War, a 
needless element of melodrama is introduced. On the whole, 
however, The Stranger, with a heroine as charming as its hero, 
is a pleasant and natural story, in which a poet’s love of 
English life and of the English countryside is accentuated, 
rather than qualified, by his gently malicious fun at the 
expense of our little national “‘ ways’ and hypocrisies. 

Miss Sinelair and Miss Scott—the latter might well pass 
for a disciple of the former—give us satire with more sting in 
it, though each writer has an undertone of charity and idealism, 
Of Miss Sinclair's short -stories—all written in the form of 
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conversation with a friend by an artistic man-about-town, 
whose own personality emerges in the telling—we need only 
say that they contain some of her best work. She has a mar- 
vellous capacity for probing in a few pages to the very roots 
of character, and, while often caustic in her exposure of 
human foibles, she is merciless only when confronted with the 
poison of jealousy. 

Jealousy, too, is Miss Scott’s abomination. She returns 
here to the vein of her successful War Among Ladies, and 
shows us the petty motives, intrigues, and rivalries (never 
quite unredeemed by virtue) of a group of women in an East 
End social settlement. From the stately and enigmatic 
Principal to the egotistical, self-deceiving heroine and the 
tragic Beryl Chambers, with her limpet-like possessiveness, 
the characters are displayed with masterly precision and 
truth. Miss Scott does not flatter her own sex. But a sense 
of proportion and humour saves her from caricature, and 
makes her story as agreeable as it is incisive. 

; Gi.Bert Tuomas. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 833.) 


Many people have talked about and walked about 
Dartmoor (and got soundly wet in the process), but com- 
paratively few have written about it in a descriptive or 
instructive way. Therefore those who would seek acquaint- 
ance with Dartmoor’s lovely rivers, its quaint-shaped tors, 
its wealth in neolithic monuments, the leafy combes that 
edge it and the wide lonesomeness of the moor itself, will 
like to know of Mr. C. W. Pilkington-Rogers’ Days on 
Darimoor (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), the outcome of a twenty-five 
years’ experience of the region. The book, which for purposes 
of exploration divides the moor into seven districts, will 
enable all who run and read to catch the spirit and charm 
of Dartmoor, its contents and its surroundings. But let 
every tramper and explorer be warned that, if he -value his 
comfort and would save his feet, he must take a map with 
him. Let him, and especially her, be humble, and eschewing 
short cuts stick to the moortracks ; else trouble in the shape 
of extremely unpleasant bogs may await. Finally, let the 
tramper (the scarcity of roads largely excludes the car) make 
sure that there is an inn at the end of his day’s journey. 
The index might well be improved. 

* * * * 


Pilato and His Contemporaries (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) is 
described by the author, Professor G. C. Field, as “a 
preliminary or supplementary essay to a study of the 
philosophy of Plato.” The aspiring student who lightly 
embarked on reading it, before having a fairly thorough 
knowledge of the dialogues, would find his task a difficult one. 
But for those who do know their Plato the book is of great 
value. Not only does it ‘*‘ place”? Plato in the history of 
Greek philosophy and in the world of the Greek people, but 
it sets out the facts of such Platonic problems as the chronology 
of the dialogues, and the extent to which Plato was writing for 
himself or recording the teachings of Socrates, and it gives the 
various views of their solutions. Professor Field is too 
modest when he disclaims any originality for his work. As 
well might an artist say that, because some poet provided 
him with his theme and some merchant with his tubes of 
paint, his picture was not original. The author has given 
students of Platonism everything that they want apart 
from the reading of the dialogues. 

* * * * 


Readers of detective stories need no longer feel even a 
tinge of shame on account of this popular pursuit, for we are 
told in The Crime Club Bulletin that Cabinet Ministers and 
even Bishops read detective stories! But the market is 
flooded with them, and no dust cover, no matter how lurid, 
gives an adequate idea of what one may find inside it. It 
was therefore, in our opinion, an excellent idea to form a 
Crime Club, whose panel (which includes Dr. Cyril Alington) 
will select the best detective novel of the day. There is no 
payment on becoming a member of the club, but in return 
for a postcard directed to the Crime Club Headquarters, 
48 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, one will receive The Crime Club Bulletin, 
which will recommend the best detective story which Messrs. 
Collins are publishing in the near future. 

* * %* 

Neither of the two biographies issued for the birthday of 
President Masaryk would appear to be entirely satisfactory. 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, by D. A. Lowrie (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) is somewhat puerile though well-meaning. 
Mr. Lowrie seems to fall between two stools. He is too dull 
and long-winded to be popular, or to be read seriously. Mr. 
C, J. C. Street, on the other hand, in President Masaryk 











ee, 









(Geoffrey Bles, 7s. 6d.) has done a more competent, if some 
what hasty piece of work; and English readers should he 
grateful to him. The story of the President's life is tog 
with some dignity. Mr. Street does not, like Mr. Lowrie 
devote over half his book to a romantic account of Dr. 
Masaryk’s childhood. He deals with the various phases of 
the life in something of their proper perspective, and is good 
enough to allow the events to speak for themselves, which 
they do to some purpose. His is a very useful book, and wil] 
serve well until something better is produced. ' 
* * * * 


There is only one of the Sixteen Letters from Oscar Wilde 
(Faber and Faber, 21s.) which is of any importance : it was 
written in June, 1897, after his release from prison, and recap. 
itulates the good resolves which we already know he mad 
and broke, to live plainly and think highly. Yet my. 
William Rothenstein has done well to publish these letters 
and the three new sketches of Wilde, for the volume will by 
of interest to collectors. 
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Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 25s.) The Annual Register, 
1930. Edited by M. Epstein. (Longmans. 30s.) 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Essays (Second Series). By C. M. Master. 
man. (Jarrolds. 5s.)\——The Organization of Farming, 
Vol. I. By G. T. Garratt. (Heffer. 6s.) Bee Matters 
and Beemasters. By Herbert Mace. (Beekeeping Annual 
Office, Harlow, Essex. 5s.)——-The Golden Grove. Selected 
Passages from the Works of Jeremy Taylor. Edited by 
L. P. Smith. (Oxford University Press. 10s.)— 
Adventures in Living Dangerously. By Louis Golding. 
(Morley and Mitchell Kennerley, 22 Essex Street, W.C. 2, 
2s. 6d.)——-Political Philosophy of Rabindranath. By 
Sochin Sen. (Asher and Co., 36 Simla Street, Calcutta, | 
India.)——Mysterious Sahara. By Count B. Khun de | 
Prorok. (John Murray. 21s.) Health in the Nursery. | 
By Dr. V. E. M. Bennett. Animal Life on the Sea Shore. 
By Professor L. Renouf. Daily Life in Parliament, | 
By H. Snell. (Routledge. 6d. each.) > 


Brocrapuies :—Adventures of a Man of Quality. By Able 
Prévost. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) The Life of Chingis. 
Khan. . By Professor Vladimirtsov. Translated by Prince 
D. S. Mirsky. (Routledge. 6s.) Sir Joshua’s Nephew, 
Edited by Susan M. Radcliffe. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

‘* Hop” of the Bulletin. By D. J. Hopkins. (Angus 

and Robertson, 89 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S.W,, 

Australia. 18s.) Some Mariners of France. By Meade | 

Minnigerode. (Putnam. 21s.) 


Ficrion :—Bystander. By Maxim Gorki. (Cape. 10s. 6d) — 
Brief Candles. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) Violet Ryder. By Norah Hoult. f 
(Elkin Mathews and Marrot.  6s.)- Drink up, Gentle 
men! By J.B. Morton. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d) & 
Guerra. By Alfred Neumann. (Knopf. 8s. 6d.)° 7 


















































General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Question P 
submitted is awarded this week to C. J. T. Mackie, “ Alfriston,” F 
Swanley, Kent, for the following :— 






Questions on Dickens’ Minor Characters 


1. Who was the Analytical Chemist ? 
2. How were the military associations of a family kept n> 
remembrance ? 
3. Who welcomed a bride to her home with an invocation df7 
woe ? 
4. Who cheered himself up by drawing pictures of skeletons, ani}~ 
why ? re 
% Who was made in the cheapest market and had to dispose dF 
himself in the dearest ? _ 
6. What honest tradesman made a liberal offer ‘“ to catch holl 
of his throat and choke him ” ? 
7. Whose expression seemed to have been imperfectly chippé 
out with a dull-edged chisel ? 
8. Who was described as a “ conceited, bragging, empty-headel 
duck-legged idiot ” ? 
9. Who was the very prince and prodigy of Apothecaries? © 
10. Who became the merriest young grazier in all Northamptoy 
shire ? ie 
11. Who kept an account with the Majesty of heaven, posting 
credit entries and keeping a proper “‘ set-off ”’ ? 
12. Who was “‘ Old Foxey ” ? 
13. Who walked about like a little elephant and castle ? 


- Answers will be found on page 846; 
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‘The Sweet Cheat Gone 


is the English translation of MARCEL 
proust’s Albertine Disparue, the 
penultimate volume of his great 
work Remembrance of Things Past. 
It was SCOTT MONCRIEFF’s last work 
.. .. As a work of art, though the 
translation is always excellent, this 
volume is of unequal merit. It 
contains a few of the most beautiful 
and poignant passages that proust 
ever wrote, and equally some of the 
most ugly things that, except in his last 
volume of all, he ever recorded.... 
PRoUST accompanies the description 
of this tortured recollection with all 
his unexhaustible resource and music 

. with ever-lavish variation, he 
harps upon the delusions of human 
memory and the innumerability of 
the selves that make up personality 
in time.’ Tne Times 


BORZOFE 


10s. 6d. Pass Knopf 
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THE NEW SURVEY 
OF 
LONDON LIFE AND LABOUR 


GENERATION ago the Rt. Hon. 

Charles Booth, F.R.S., shipowner, social 

student and philanthropist, made his 
famous Survey of Life and Labour in London, 
and in so doing opened a new era, both in the 
development of the study of social conditions 
and in the general knowledge of and thought 
about poverty and kindred problems. 

The New Survey has been undertaken by 
the London School of Economics and Political 
Science (University of London) with the 
financial support of the Rockefeller Endow- 
ment, Carnegie Endowment, London Parochial 
Charities, and various City Livery Companies. 
The work has been in progress two years 
under the direction of Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith, G.C.B., late Chief Economic Adviser 
to H.M. Government, who was one of the 
original investigators under Mr. Charles 
Booth, 

The New Survey will be published in 8 vols., 
two of them being Poverty maps, price 17s. 6d. 
per vol., or subscription to the set of 8 vols. 
£5 12s. The first volume, Introductory, will 
be issued in September. 

Detailed prospectus post free on application. 


P. S. KING & SON, Ltd., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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A Brass Hat 
In No Man’s Land 


Brigadier-General F. P. CROZIER 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


It has been alleged that Brig.-Gen. 

I. P. Crozier vilifies the memory of the 

men who fought the war. We quote a 
few passages from his book: 


‘ The greatest, hardest, best trained, most 
gentlemanly little army the world has ever 
seen, on the greatest-adventure the world 
has ever known.’ 


‘There are no bad soldiers, only bad 
colonels.’ 


‘In my mind only the salient features, the 
superhuman efforts of brave, resolute men 
stand out.’ 


‘No men could have come through the 
muddy pestilential hell of the winter with 
hearts unbroken unless those hearts were 
in the right place.’ 


‘ At last the moment arrives. We may 
go! We have lost masses of manhood— 
but the line is intact. The spirit of Wales 
and London is inviolable.’ 


‘ Bleeding, bruised, tired and dirty, with 
hearts intact and faith unshaken we reach 
rest.’ 


‘“Who are these Herculean bloodmen 
from the North Midlands, Lancashire and 
Ireland? ” ask astonished prisoners. “ We 
were told the cripples of England were 
opposite us. If these are your cripples, 
what of the rest?”’ 


‘ He speaks that he knows, he testifies that 
he has seen, and his witness is of the kind 
no honest man can disbelieve. If you can’t 
bear to shudder, don’t read this book. But 
if you want to feel individually responsible 
for the maintenance of your manhood and 
would discover the relevance of doing this 
to war, then get this book at once.’ 
tveryman 
7s. 6d. net 


Fifth printing. Illustrated. 


JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQUARE 
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THIS YEAR - See 


CANADA 


Easy to Reach 


Easily Travelled 





LAKE LOUISE, in the Canadian Rockies,. is one 


of the most beautiful sights in the World ! 


Stupendous snow-crowned peaks enclose it, where it 
lies 630 feet above the railway. A glacier drops into 
the far end, and in its glacial-green waters are seen, 
changing every moment, those lovely reflections that 
have made it the most-photographed spot on earth. 
Pony trails lead away through silent, primeval forests 
to Lakes in the Clouds, Paradise Valley, Moraine 
Lake, and a score of other excursions. Swiss guides 
take you mountain-climbing. Smooth motor roads 


invite you to Banff, Yoho Valley, the Kicking Horse. 


Trail. 


And for accommodation there is the superb Chateau 
Lake Louise, with swimming, dancing, tennis. 


TAKE A NOVEL HOLIDAY 
THIS YEAR AND SEE 
WONDERFUL CANADA! 


Lake Louise is one of the 35 places on our “ Across Canada ” 
Tour—a seven-week trip through the Rockies to the Pacific 
Coast and back. Some of the other places are Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto. Niagara, Winnipeg, Banff, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, Windermere Valley and 
Nipigon. 
The Tour starts July 25th, sailing by the DUCHESS OF 
YORK. Special train detailed to party, kept waiting while 
you are sightseeing. ‘ All-in” price includes steamship, 
railway, and sleeping car fares, hotels, meals, drives, 
transfers, guide and gratuities. 
And then from June 27 to August 15 we have 11 shorter 
tours, from 19 to 26 days, visiting some of the principal 
sights of Eastern Canada—some of them including New York. 
Or “* Go-as-you-please * holidays’? We will gladly prepare 
itineraries, short or long. 

We have just issued a beautiful little book with 32 

coloured illustrations, on Holidays in Canada. Shall we 

send you a copy of it? Ask for Booklet about Tour 30. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 103 Leadenhall Strcet, 
F.C. 3; and 53 other offices in the British Isles and on the Continent. 
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EXHIBITION 


OF SWEDISH ARTS 


AND CRAFTS — 
MAY—SEPTEMBER, 1930 


Before you build your house, office or factory; before 
you furnish or decorate; before you even lay out your 
garden; let Sweden make a few suggestions! Come to 
the loveliest Capital in Europe this Summer and see 
how Sweden stages an Exhibition. Wander through 
beautiful halls set on the fringe of a deep blue water- 
way. There is modern architecture, illustrating how 
Swedish craftsmen make practical yet artistic use of 
wood, brick, granite, glass and faience ; labour-saving, 
hygienic offices and factories; model homes constructed 
at a very low cost ; landscape gardening, from a subur- 
ban plot to a park; numberless products of Swedish 
crafts and industries in engraved crystal glass, pewter, 
silver, pottery and decorative textiles. 

Superb boating and bathing are close at hand. Res- 
taurants to refresh you with Sweden’s matchless 
cuisine. Games, pageants and musical festivals in a 
great Stadium. And within sight is Stockholm’s 
famous Town Hall, standing steeply up out of Lake 
Malaren; the massive Riddarholmskyrkan, the Pan- 
theon of Sweden, rubbing shoulders with mis-shapen 
mediaeval streets; the thirteen islands that turn the 
city into such a fascinating jumble of water and mortar. 
Farther afield is Visby, city of ruins and roses; Varm- 
land, country of Gésta Berling; Dalecarlia, where 
mediaeval clothes and customs linger; primitive Lap- 
land, lighted by its Midnight Sun; and the marvellous 
pageant of the 350-mile Géta Canal. They are all with- 
in the bounds of this one wonderful holiday! 


« 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full informa- 
tion write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20g, Coventry 
Street, London, W.1; The British and Northern 
Shipping Agency, 5, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, 
or any of the leading tourist agencies. 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
rerders in their plans for travel at home and abroad. They are 
written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 


We shall be glad to: answer questions arising out of the Travel’ 


articles published in our columns.’ Inquiries should be addressed 
tothe Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


A Holiday in Rumania 


{ERE is a breath of magic in the name of the Orient Express 
_that one romantic train left: in Europe: the train that 
one’s casual reading associates with handsome King’s Mes- 
sengers and svelte putative Countesses, the train that 
sometimes really is held up by bandits. It carries with it 
an atmosphere of excitement, the possibilities of wonderful 
things that are within the bounds of experience even for 
the most prosaic of travellers. 

Spring in far Eastern Europe is very beautiful and un- 
familiar. After Germany, after Austria, after the flat, treeless 
plains of er gga come hills and white houses with grey 
shingled roofs, shaving-brush willews, and pleasant little 
orchards. From the acres of maize and interminable: plains 
of Hungary you pass suddenly to the prosperous rolling 
landscape of Rumania. 

Buéarest is two and a half days from London by the Orient 
Express. This is the most direct route, and the journey 
may be broken at- Vienna. On arrival, the instructed 
traveller makes a bee-line for. the first .‘‘ hamal,”’ or porter, 
available, and: a race for the nearest conveyance ensues. 
Should the traveller be nervous, I advise a carriage, which 
will be driven by a Russian in a dark blue velvet dressing 
gown with a blue or orange sash and a peaked velvet cap. 
These Russians belong to a curious community now expelled 
from Russia. Vegetarianism is the least of their foibles, 
and they hold an exclusive monopoly of driving horses for 
hire. “The rash traveller will choose a taxi: ‘Rumanian 
taxis generally have two drivers, the spiritual descendants 
of Jehu ! 

The charm of Bucarest is seductive and difficult to analyse. 
East and West. meet in an extraordinary way. In the fine 
new streets, glittering American cars jostle with lumbering 
ox-wagons. Immaculately dressed men walk up and down 
Calea-Victoreii, the combined Bond~ Street and .Whitehall 
of Bucarest, rubbing shoulders with shaggy peasants in 
country dress and picturesque gipsy flower sellers. The 
Russian ‘** Birjari’? gallop past with shrill shoutings, and 
dashing young bloods of the cavalry and infantry linger 
around the cafés. Yet in spite of all its modernity, Bucarest 
retains something of the vanished atmosphere of a capital 
of pre-War Europe—enough to make it very pleasant. The 
enthusiast for picture galleries will be disappointed, but 
the Greek and Roman antiquities in the Archaeological 
Museum, and the fragments of the stupendous reliefs of 
Adam Klissi at the Military Museum are well worth seeing. 
Music is the chief aesthetic recreation of Rumanians. The 
opera is extremely good and, in spring and summer, indoor 
and open-air concerts take place two or three evenings a 
week. With spring, too, the little restaurants on the out- 
skirts of Bucarest, where one eats in the open air to the 
strains of a gipsy band, are opened. 

It would be a pity, in spite of its attraction, to linger in 
Bucarest too long. It is, however, the best centre for seeing 
the country. Those with a limited time at their disposal 
must be content with two longish excursions, one to the 
Carpathians and the other to the Dobrudja, in the south-east 
of Rumania. The best way to see the Carpathians and 
Transylvania is to hire a car, not an expensive matter if 
bargaining is employed, because petrol is extraordinarily 
cheap. From Bucarest one drives through rather flat unin- 
teresting country as far as Ploesti, the centre of the oilfields, 
and then climbs the foothills of the Carpathians to Sinaia. 
From there to Brasov is magnificent, and the return journey 


> can be made over the high passes of the Carpathians to the 
| famous monastery church of Curtea de Arges. This should 


take two and a half to three days, but if more time can be 
spent, a visit should be made to Sibiu, which lies westwards 
from Brasov. This ancient town is particularly interesting, 
both for its mediaeval buildings and churches and its lovely 
setting in the hills. Its inhabitants are blue-eyed Saxons, 
who have lived there for centuries, preserving their language 
and religion intact. One of the most extraordinary features 
of Rumania is the existence of little communities of non- 
Rumanian people which have never been absorbed. In 


. Bessarabia, the province which joins Soviet Russia, there 


are villages of Polish, Bulgarian, German and French speaking 
peoples : in the Delta of the Danube are the fishing villages 
of the Lipovans, an extraordinary Russian religious sect who 
speak no Rumanian at all: and in the Dobrudja are com- 
pletely Turkish, Bulgarian and Macedonian villages. 

The Dobrudja is best explored by taking the train from 


Bucarest to Constanza, and then hiring a car. It is one of 
the most curious places in Europe, resembling Salisbury 
Plain on a vast scale. Everywhere are long barrows and 
tumuli, in places so thick that it is difficult to realize that 
they are the remains of an ancient civilization, and not merely 
some odd .geological formation. The whole district is 
infinitely sad: across these barren plains poured horde after 
horde of Tartar peoples from the wilderness of Central Russia 
to the rich lands of the Eastern Mediterranean. On. the 
shores of the Black Sea are the remains of autonomous Dorian 
and Ionian trading cities. Further inland lies Adam Klissi, 
the vast monument which Trajan set up to defy time, and 
which was ignominiously robbed of its splendid bas-reliefs 
by a University professor, whose incompetence resulted in 
the loss of nearly all of them in the Danube on their way 
to Bucarest. All this country is dotted with lonely Turkish 
and Bulgarian villages, separated from each other by miles 
of rolling scanty pasture, where the shepherds of the Dobrudja 
wander with huge flocks of long-legged sheep. A word of 
warning, however, is necessary about the shepherds’ dogs. 
They look and behave like.wolves, and there are packs of 
them on the outskirts of every. village. 

Living is very cheap, except in Bucarest, where prices are 
roughly a third less than in London. Via Orient Express 
the single fare costs £14 7s. 7d., with £6 extra for sleepers. 
This includes first as far as Vienna, as no other class is 

rovided. The two other normal routes, via Berlin and 
Prague, and, by Simplon Express, via Milan and Belgrade, 
cost, second class, between £9 and £10, with £4 in addition 
for sleepers. A more unfamiliar way, by Berlin and Cracow; 
makes possible a visit to the lovely Byzantine-Gothic monas- 
teries of Bucovina. All these routes take a day longer than 
the Orient Express. Hotels, even in small towns, are clean 
and cheap, especially in Transylvania, and the language is 
easily picked up by anyone with a smattering of Italian. 
French and German, however, except in out of the way 
places, are generally spoken. Tourists who desire advice 
and assistance will find the Societatea Romania in Bucarest 
extremely helpful. - PETER CARVEL, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Confidence 


Even the closest observer of local and international 
financial conditions would be rather hard put to it at 
the moment to be called upon to declare how far the 
comparative stagnation of financial and commercial 
activity must be attributed to a lack of capital or a 
lack of confidence. Personally, I should be inclined to 
emphasize the latter rather than the former as a prime 
factor. There are, of course, many natural causes to 
account for the general trade reaction in many parts 
of the world, and notably in this country. Excess of 
production in some directions, including the United 
States, a lack of ability to purchase on the part of some 
countries, and excessive competition, both local and 
international, have played their part in bringing about 
lower prices of commodities and a general trade re- 
action, but, so far as this country is concerned, lack of 
confidence has been a contributing factor, 


CONFIDENCE AND INDUSTRY. 

For the general term “confidence” is something 
which is applicable over a very wide area and is capable 
of very wide interpretation. There is the confidence 
which can be disturbed when it is seen that questions 
affecting tariffs and Safeguardings are becoming the 
mere sport of party politics, irrespective of times and 
seasons or conditions surrounding particular industries. 
There is the confidence which can be disturbed when 
taxation in its relation to industry is also governed by 
the programmes of party politicians. There is the 
confidence between employers and employed which can 
be disturbed to the detriment of business by unreasonable 
and unfair action either by employers, individually and 
collectively, or by employed, individually or collectively, 
through Trade Unions. I think there can be no question 
at all that this general lack of confidence, which has 
been further disturbed by the tenor and temper of the 
recent Budget—following upon five years of extravagance 
on the part of a Conservative administration—has played 
a great part in prolonging and accentuating the present 
industrial depression. 

(Continued on page 842.) 
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You know that when the weather is warm 
food has offen to be thrown away... Why?... 
Because it is tainted in flavour and appearance 
. . . But,do you know THIS?. . . Long before 
food deterioration is apparent, the hidden 
forces of bacterial activily have been at work, 
weaving subtle unsuspected dangers into the 
food you eat... What is the remedy?... The 
remedy is to keep all food below the point at 
which bacteria can grow... The remedy is 
Kelvinator .. . Kelvinator is an electric larder 
which automatically produces the ideal tem- 
perature for food preservation ... YOU MUST 
HAVE A KELVINATOR! ... Especially now... 
Because now the most wonderful Kelvinator of 
all is here—the new Super-Automatic Kelvinator 
which produces four separate and_highly- 
serviceable temperatures in ONE cabinet . . . Fill 
in the coupon below for prices and particulars 
of Kelvinator's latest and greatest refrigerator. 


KELVINATOR 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 





KELVINATOR LTD., 258 Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 


Please send me full particulars of Kelvinator 
Refrigerators for the Home, and the name of 
my nearest authorised Kelvinator Depot. 


Post in an unsealed envelope with $d. stamp. 
. May 
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Finance—Public and Private 


(Continued from page 841.) 
Bap TRADE FIGUREs. 

Of this depression fresh evidence has recently beg, 
furnished in Foreign Trade Returns for the month of 
April showing a reduction in the value of imports of 
about £20,000,000, and in exports of about £15,000,009 
Even after making all allowance for the factor of lowe 
wholesale prices, these returns are the worst which haye 
been published for some years, and, needless to say 
they follow upon a long series of depressing statements 
Some trades more than others are, of course, affected, but 
unfortunately, it is, for the most part, the staple 
industries such as iron and steel, coal and cotton which 
are among the chief sufferers and which are also chiefly 
responsible for the extent of unemployment. I notice 
that the Times newspaper is now publishing a very 
interesting series of articles dealing with certain causes 
of depression, and I am, of course, entirely in accord 
with all that is said in the Times and elsewhere with 
regard to the shortcomings in many of our industries jn 
the shape of obsolete plant, unnecessary and wasteful 
competition, together with the need for rationalization, 
Even here, however, I think it will be found that before 
any strong movement in the direction of the much needed 
reforms can make progress it will be necessary that there 
should be a greater feeling of confidence with regard to 
fiscal policy and all legislation as affecting industry, 
Until there is greater confidence, neither industrialists 
nor the public will be ready to provide the capital for 
financing the requirements of the situation. 

Stock Excnancr DULLNEss. 

When we pass from industrial depression to a con- 
sideration of the comparative stagnation 
Exchange transactions [ think there is very little 
difficulty in discovering that here also one of the 
main causes operating is a lack of confidence with 
regard to the outlook. In some respects, for example, 


we have all the elements making for a real boom inf 
Money rates easy in all parts ¥ 
of the world, bank deposit rates at a level almost foreing [ 
money into securities, and trade sufficiently inactive to | 
make no demands upon superabundant cash resources. | 


gilt-edged securities. 


And yet we have a hesitant tone in most departments 
of the Stock Exchange and gilt-edged securities, s0 


far from soaring, are with some difficulty just held in f 


their place. One reason, however, why cheap money 
is not having its usual effect upon gilt-edged stocks 1s 


that there is a lack of confidence as to its continuance. f 


Rightly or wrongly, it is thought that while trade depres- 
sion and lower prices of commodities are partly responsible 
for cheap money, the cheapness is accentuated by co- 
operative action on the part of the Central Banking 


Institutions of the world in keeping down rates in view 


of large international Loan flotations. Of course, the 


mere fact of the numerous issues of capital constitutes F 
a restraining influence upon activity in existing securities, f 


but if there were real confidence in the long continuance 


of Stock | 











of a period of cheap money it would be manifested inf 


greater demands for the high-class investment loam > 
and a greater advance in existing gilt-edged securities. F 


As it is, we know that many of the recent flotations of 
5 per cent. trustee stocks have met with a comparatively 
poor response from the public. 
RECENT Suocks. 
And if we turn to the more speculative markets we 


find that here again a lack of confidence is playing itsf 


part. In the gilt-edged section the lack of confidence 's 
caused by some of the influences we have already referred 


rE 


to and also by the further rise in National Expenditure 


and in direct taxation. 


In the more speculative markets 7 


it must be remembered that confidence has been shake 
by the heavy losses sustained during the past eighteetF 


months, not merely in connexion with shares in the 


Hatry group but in connexion with many new industrial F 


flotations where there has been a complete failure (0 

fulfil prospectus promises. Then, in addition, 

speculative markets at the present time are very largely 

dominated by Wall Street and at that centre there 
(Continued on page 845.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 





CONSIDERABLY INCREASED PROFITS 





IMPORTANCE OF THE McKENNA DUTIES 





SIR ERIC GEDDES ON TRADE AND TAXATION 





tas thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., was held on the 9th inst., at the Whitchall Rooms, White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

The Right Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E. (the Chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The total profits from all sources 
for 1929, after providing full depreciation in the accounts of the 
whole group of companies, amounted to £2,307,354, as compared 
with £1,359,894 for 1928. The year, therefore, shows an increase 
in profit of £947,460 over 1928. ‘The board has decided to transfer 
to taxation reserve £225,761, and £150,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve. We recommend the payment of a final dividend, 
Jess income-tax, on the Ordinary shares, at the rate of 9 per cent., 
making a total dividend for the year of 15 per cent., and a balance 
of £782,329 is carried forward. 

The general reserve has been increased by the premiums on 
shares issued during the year, £193,393, and the transfer of £150,000 
from profit and loss account brings it up to £3,373,105. 

Wortp TrRApE ConpirTions In 1929. 

World trading conditions in 1929 were exceptionally difficult. 
This was due almost entirely to the abnormal condition of the 
International Money Market, which was brought about by the 
credit demands of speculators in connexion with the International 
Stock Exchange boom centred in New York. This caused a serious 
outflow of European funds to America. With a view to checking 
this, money rates were raised to a high level, thirteen Central 
European banks, led by the Bank of England, adopting this course 
during the first six months of the year. 

This policy had a depressing effect upon British trade and industry, 
which after a promising start began to fall away. Prices of raw 
materials which opened firm began to fall early in the second 
quarter of the year, the Board of ‘Trade index number declining by 
nearly 7 per cent. during April and May. The increases in money 
rates proved, however, insufficient to check the speculation in 
New York and the drain of funds towards America. International 
money rates were raised again in August and September. Finally, 
came the Wall Strect collapse in October, which brought to a 
close the United States trade boom which had been proceeding 
almost without interruption since 1925. This collapse accentuated 
still further the reaction in trade and prices, and brought about a 
condition of stagnation from which, in spite of a gencral lowering 
of money rates, the world has not yet emerged. 

ErFects IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

These conditions affected different countries in different degrees. 
Of European countries, France suffered least, and maintained a 
good level of trade and employment till-almost the end of the year. 
Germany, where credit had for a long time been abnormally dear, 
and international political conditions still exercised a depressing 
effect, suffered, perhaps, most, and our own country carae midway 
between these two, suffering a gradually increasing reaction in 
both home and foreign business during the last half of the year. 

Amongst adverse difficulties which particularly affected business 
in this country were the political uncertainties attending on the 
change of Government. The automobile industry felt these 
conditions in common with others, and was especially affected by 
the threat to the McKenna Duties, which undoubtedly resulted in 
the holding up of a considerable volume of business. We ourselves 
had to contend also with the severe reaction in rubber prices. 

THE McKEnna Dotiss. 

You will expect me to say something about the McKenna Duties. 
As a company we are interested in these in two ways. 

First, having regard to their effect upon the automobile manu- 
facturers in this country. Our tires are their principal accessory. 
Their prosperity means more business for us. 

There are four or five principal automobile manufacturing 
countries in the world. America with her great size and enormous 
wealth, has a fully protected market within her own frontiers, 
and her registration of automobiles is 77 per cent. of the total 
automobiles of the world. Her manufacturers, assured of their 
enormous home market, and benefiting by the consequent spread 
of their overhead expenses, have obtained in the export market an 
almost corresponding percentage of business. 

Since the War our automobile manufacturers, under the provisions 
of the McKenna Duties, have attained a measure of volume, but 
their protection has only been half-hearted, and has never been 
continuously assured to them. As recently happened, they have 

n kept in a state of doubt almost from month to month, whether 
their protection was to be maintained or taken from them. It is 

only partial even to-day, and was never certain, and they are 
competing in an industry where every producing country is highly 
protectionist. If ever there was an industry which justified pro- 
tection because of its industrial structure and methods of production 
the automobile industry justifies it, but the industry does not 

how whether its position will be fundamentally altered by the 
withdrawal of the McKenna Duties a year hence. That un- 
certainty must retard enterprise, development and growth, and is, 
therefore, bad for this company and for you as shareholders. 

Position REGARDING TIREs. 
_ The protection of the McKenna Duties as applied to tires had two 
Immediate effects. In 1926, well over 1,000,000 motor tires were 
imported, and in 1929 only 120,000 were imported, but the capacity 





of this country for the manufacture of tires had been enormously 
increased. Foreign manufacturers built works in this country. We 
increased our capacity—we had no option. The buyers of the 
1,000,000 imported tires had to be supplied with tires of home 
manufacture. We cannot stand still, and so great additional 
capacity had been provided in the country, and the export trade 
has been well maintained, even allowing for the fact that tires wear 
so much longer than they did a few years ago. Prices have fallen to 
an even greater extent than the cost of the raw materials used in 
manufacture, and in spite of the fact that quality has steadily 
improved. In the tire industry, therefore, the imposition of the 
duties has substantially benefited the trade and employment in 
this country, and there has been no detriment to the consumer, but 
in fact the consumer’s position has also improved for other reasons. 
XEMOVAL ‘‘ INCONCEIVABLE.” 

To my mind it is inconceivable in fairness and justice that Parlia- 
ment in these circumstances should remove the import duties 
placed upon tires. I am convinced that, given adequate protection 
and security in its continuance, the British automobile industry 
would make enormous strides in export, to the benefit not only of 
the industry but to us as their tire makers. Protection was imposed 
upon us, and it appears to me to be monstrous to think that that 
protection could now be withdrawn when by its imposition Parlia- 
ment has forced us into expenditure which we would not othcrwise 
have incurred. 

Success or “ Fort Duntor” Tire. 

One of the features of our trading last year has been the immediate 
and outstanding success of the “‘ Fort Dunlop ” Tire. This tire was 
originally designed to give that reserve of strength which is necessary 
to withstand abuse either in road surface, high temperature or high 
speed, but its success shows us very clearly that a large number 
of motorists will have the best, and in the end they achieve the 
lowest cost per mile. The development of this tire was largely 
helped by the fact that we have such an excellent cotton mill entirely 
under our own control. This enables your tire factory to know that 
they are all the time building up tires with material specially designed 
and manufactured for the particular function to be performed. 

SussIpIARY COMPANIES. 

In the sports world we have made great progress. Our golf ball 
and tennis ball sales were considerably ahead of previous years, and 
the reduction in the price of the golf ball which was made by this 
Company in the spring of last year, has resulted in a considerable 
increase in the demand for the Dunlop ball. 

The success of your French company has been very marked. The 
relative position of the German company is improving. The results 
of the American company showed a considerable improvement over 
those of the previous year. The results of the Far East companies 
continue to be eminently satisfactory. 

The Canadian company is having its difficult times in common with 
other rubber factories in that country, but it commenced paying a 
small dividend last year—the first for many years. For the past year 
a substantial dividend was received from the Australian company. 

Your cotton mills have been fully employed and the results are 
most gratifying. Last year the rubber plantations made a trading 
profit of £341,000. 

PostTIon SUMMARISED. 

To summarise the 1929 position :— 

(1) The quality of our products, as proved by very complete 
records, was never so high. 

(2) Our plant throughout the organization was never so up to date 
or in better condition. 

(3) The efficiency and economy of our tire and rubber factories 
was never greater, and the wages of our employees have improved 
with the increased efficiency, and have steadily risen since the recon- 
struction. 

(4) Our relations with our employees have never been better, and 
are excellent. 

(5) The demand for our products generally throughout the world 
has never been so high. ; 

(6) We have sold more tires in this country in 1929 than ever 
before, and the volume of our export business is rising. 

So far as primary products are concerned :— 

(1) Our plantations are producing at the lowest figure that they 
have ever attained, and with a record weight of rubber per acre and 
in total. 

(2) Our cotton mills have produced a record quantity and at the 
lowest factory cost. 

As to the outlook for 1930: to date we are doing very well—I 
might say extremely well. While tire prices show a downward 
tendency world conditions in the industry are steadier than they 
were in 1929, and our activities outside the automobile industry 
are increasing and becoming more profitable. 

At home, however, no thoughtful man can deny that in business 
circles, and in public circles of a sufficient financial status to be 
possible customers in the automobile market, there is a feeling of 
uncertainty. 

We view the future with confidence, and in the knowledge of our 
conserved strength. What we require is the renewal of trade so 
long overdue. We are fully equipped to cope with it. 

The report was adopted. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


I CO., 
LIMITED —— 


MR. BARNETT'S REVIEW OF A SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR 


INCREASE IN THE ALLIANCE LIFE FUND 


THe annual general court of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., was 
held on Wednesday last at the Head Office, Bartholomew Lane, 
London, E.C. 


Mr. C. E. Barnett (the chairman) said that the new life business 
completed during the year, after deduction of the sums reassured, 
amounted to £3,027,438, this being the first occasion on which 
the net new life business transacted in any one year had exceeded 
three millions sterling. The figures included substantial amounts 
under policies issued under two special schemes. One of theso 
related to policies issued to borrowers from building societies 
in order to cover outstanding balances of mortgages upon 
houses in the event of death. The other related to deferred 
assurances for children. It was hoped that the children 
thus assured might, later on, become valuable connexions of the 
company. The claims by death during the year were somewhat 
larger than usual, but in this the directors believed that the 
company’s experience was not exceptional. 


The net premium income on the active alliance account was 
£1,379,387, and the alliance life fund during the year increased 
by nearly £700,000 and amounted at the close of the year to 
£14,910,735. The total life and annuity funds, including the closed 
funds, amounted to £21,793,031. 


FirE AND MARINE ACCOUNTS. 


In the fire account the premium income was £2,059,809, being 
£17,030 in excess of that of the previous year. This was a very 
satisfactory feature because, owing to the continually increasing 
competition, there was a tendency for the rates to be reduced, and 
it was, therefore, very difficult to maintain the premium income. 
The claims were substantially higher and the profits, therefore, 
considerably less than in 1928. There could be no doubt that the 
protracted drought during the first nine months of the year contri- 
buted to a great extent to the exceptionally heavy fire losses during 
that period. It should bo remembered, however, that the loss ratio 
in 1928, as in 1927, was exceptionally low, and the year now under 
review might really be regarded as an average year for the company. 
In the circumstances the fact that the account showed a profit of 
over 16 per cent. on the premium income must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. 

As to the marine account, he was afraid that they could not 
regard the position of the marine insurance market in this country 
as at all satisfactory. It was believed that the rates of premium 
on hull business had been brought to a basis on which there was a 
reasonable prospect of a small profit being earned, but as against 
this there was the fact that, owing to the great shortage of freights, 
an unusually large number of ‘vessels had been laid up, and this 
must have an unfavourable effect on the result. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


In the accident department the company’s business continued to 
grow, notwithstanding that there had been a slight setback in tho 
workmen’s compensation premiums owing to the depression in 
trade. The account showed a satisfactory profit, viz., 7.3 per 
cent. of tho premium income, after allowing for an increase in the 
amount reserved for unexpired risk. In this department the miscel- 
laneous account included all scrts of accident and contingency risks, 
and motor-insurance provided a large proportion of the premium 
income. In connexion with this, the increasing numbers of motorists 
and frequency of collisions and other accidents in which motor 
vehicles, and, incidentally, their occupants, were involved, wero 
causing the directors some concern. ‘The enormous vans, lorries and 
motor buses that travelled at great pace—often on unsuitablo 
roads—did not tend to allay that feeling, any more than they 
added to the security of other users of the roads. A disturbing 
feature to the companies was the tendency of juries to award what 
sometimes appeared to be unduly generous damages to injured 
persons. 

The Road Traffic Bill now before Parliament was being very care- 
fully watched by the insurance interests concerned. ‘The directors 
were glad to see that stringent penalties were proposed for the 
reckless driving of motor cars. He hoped this proposal mizht havo 
the effect of improving the standard of driving and thus reducing 
the number of accidents. 

Tn the profit and loss account they had carried £50,000 to general 
reserve and £50,000 to pension reserve, in addition to £16,500 to 
the widows’ and orphans’ fund, and the balance carried forward 
to the current year was £1,231,963. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a dividend of 18s. 
per share, less income tax (of which 8s. per share was paid as an 
interim dividend in January last), was declared, 





CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS CONCLUDED 


LORD MESTON’S SPEECH 





Tue thirty-third annual general meeting of the Calcutta Electrig 
Supply Corporation, Ltd., was held on the 12th inst. at 3 and 4 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar, K.C.g J, 
(the chairman), said that in spite of the general political unsettlement 
and a good deal of labour trouble in other industries, the Corpora. 
tion’s work of providing material comfort and industrial power 
had continued almost unchecked. They had sold 170,000,000 units 
during the year, in contrast with 148,000,000 in 1928 ;° they had 
erected seventeen miles of new overhead cables and laid down 
fifty-eight miles of new underground mains ; important contracts 
had been concluded with new power consumers ; 2,848 additional 
houses had been connected, and the demand for minor domestic 
services, cooking, refrigerating, &c., had been encouraging. A} 
that naturally meant an increased revenue, which had been dis. 
counted, however, to some extent by an important concession 
to the consumer, namely, that from the Ist July, that section of their 
tariff for H.T. power, which was based on the kilowatts of maximum 
demand, had been reduced by roughly 10 per cent. all round. 

The new developments and improvements now in course of 
execution or in contemplation would require a considerable addition 
to their capital resources. Thoy had, thereforo, within the last 
few weeks issued privately through Messrs. ‘Robert Fleming & Co,, 
on favourable terms, a comparatively small block of 220,000 
preference shares. In view of tho desirability of maintaining a 
proper ratio between their preference and ordinary stock, they 
had decided on that measure mainly in order to clear the ground 
for an issue of ordinary shares later. It was their hope to issue, 
certainly before this time next year, and probably a good deal 
earlier, a substantial amount of ordinary shares, which it was 
their intention to offer to the existing ordinary shareholders on 
terms which it was trusted would be regarded as satisfactory. 

To conclude, he might summarize the situation by describing the 
company as in a strong financial position, and its prospects as 
satisfactory. Their employees throughout a particularly difficult 
year had maintained the confidence of the Calcutta public. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





METROPOLITAN HOUSING 
CORPORATION, LID. 


FIRST YEAR’S ENCOURAGING RESULTS. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


THE first annual general meeting of this company was held on 
9th inst. at 16 Hanover Square, W. 

Mr. T. Gilbert Scott (the chairman) said that the result of the 
year’s operations was definitely better than the directors had dared 
to foreshadow in the prospectus, and this in spite of the fact that a 
large proportion of the funds available for investment was not 
utilised in the purchase of properties until late in the period under 
review. The net profit amounted to £70,378, which was arrived at 
after climinating a dividend of £12,621 received from its subsidiary 
company, Metropolitan United Estates. The directors proposed 
to pay a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, less tax, to 
transfer to reserve account £7,378 (raising it to £20,000), to transfer 
to special reserve for social services £2,000, and to carry forward 
£10,169. 

Mr. Claude M. Leigh, F.A.I., said he was particularly interested 
in the development of housing for the artisan class, and when he 
stated that 85 per cent. of the total number of the Corporation's 
tenants were weekly tenants, and that 80 per cent. of these paid 4 
rent of less than 20s. per week, shareholders would appreciate that 
he should have some technical knowledge of the subject. It was the 
policy of the Corporation to purchase estates on which the property 
was structurally sound. The property was then put into good 


repair or, if suitable, reconditioned and modernised until it pro — 
vided the very best accommodation at a reasonable rental which could F 


be obtained by an artisan family in England at the present day. 











It was the aim of the Corporation to prevent the creation of slums F 


by the reconditioning not only of bricks and mortar, but of the 
people who lived behind them. They gave their tenants clean, 


healthy, comfortable homes, and then—through the medium of 4 f 


7 Ca hapa 


social centre under a resident matron—they showed them how t0 | 
make the best use of the amenities at their disposal. There was an 7 
ideal flat attached to the centro, in which the Corporation had J 


installed the improvements they would like to sce introduced into E 


every house and flat under their control. 
A better type of tenant was naturally attracted to a property 
where good accommodation could be obtained at a reasonable ren 


under a landlord who offered and expected co-operation and under: § 


standing. 
The report was unanimously adopted, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 842.) 
also a lack of confidence with regard to the outlook 
which is ministering to restricted operations. 
UNSETTLEMENT. 

Nor, of course, in taking a still wider view of the situa- 
tion, must it be forgotten that the fact of our working 
under a2 minority Government increases the feeling of 
unsettlement with regard to the outlook for domestic 
litizs, while conditions in many parts of the world, 
and notably in India, Egypt and Russia, are scarcely 
of a character to inspire confident optimism. It must 
not be supposed, however, from referring to these various 
eauses of a lack of confidence at the present time that 
I am necessarily taking a pessimistic view of public 
securities; I am rather suggesting that they explain 
why influences such as the extreme cheapness of money 
should not have quite the usual effect upon price 
movements of public securities. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
New Capiran Activity. 
GrenerAL business on the Stock Exchange has been somewhat 
restricted during the past week, and in places the tone has 
been rather dull. This has been due in some measure to the 
number and extent of new capital flotations, the response to 
many of which has been poor, so that discounts have been 
quoted upon the new scrips. Dealings have now commenced 
in the San Paulo Coffee Realisation Loan, and at the time of 
writing the discount is about 1} per cent. Underwriters of 
that Loan and also of the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 
Debentures had to take about 86 per cent. of the issue, and 
those results have had a rather damping effect upon markets 
generally. During the early part of the week some of the 
speculative markets were also affected by the further setback 
in Wall Street, but later there has been some recovery. More- 
over, on Tuesday the markets had a little stimulus by reason 
of the success which attended the new Japanese Loan. The 
issue was mainly in the nature of a conversion operation to deal 
with bonds maturing next January, but cash applications were 
also invited for the English portion of the Loan, which was 
for £12,500,000, and the cash lists were only open for a few 
hours, subscriptions being very heavy. 
* * * * 
THE Duntop Report. 

Having regard to the general trade position, the results of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company for the past year are not unsatis- 
factory. The actual net profit was £1,576,585, against 
£2,137,907 for the previous year, but in 1928 a sum of 
£1,500,000 was taken from the Reserves. <A cautious policy 
has been pursued in the matter of dividends, the final distribu- 
tion being 9 per cent. on the Ordinary, making 15 per cent. 
for the year, against 20 per cent. for the previous year. During 
the year under review there was reduced buying power all 
over the world. As regards the American Company, it is 
stated that the results for 1929 show an improvement over 


_ those of the previous year. 


* * * * 
An ABLE SPEECH. 
At the annual meeting a very able speech was delivered 


' by the chairman, Sir Eric Geddes, in which some sound 


observations were made with regard to the damage which 


| had been inflicted upon certain of the country’s industries 


owing to the uncertainty of the Government’s attitude towards 
the McKenna and Safeguarding Duties. This mingling of 
political policy with finance caused Sir Eric to take a very 


erty _ cautious view with regard to the outlook, and he contested the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer’s assertion that heavy income 
taxation does not withdraw funds from business and industry. 
In the case of his own company, for example, Sir Eric explained 
that during the past five years, while shareholders have paid 
Income Tax personally on dividends, the Inland Revenue has 
or will have levied, in addition, Income Tax on the company’s 
profits to a total of approximately £3,700,000 over and above 
the dividends paid in respect of these years. 

* * * * 

PLAIN SPEAKING. 

Towards the end of his speech Sir Erie Geddes said : 

“ No business can succeed in the long run unless it has funds with 
which to keep its productive capacity up to date, and with which to 
develop itself to its maximum capacity. If one examines the history 
of any of the old and successful businesses of to-day, it will be found 
that in the past the development of the concern has been largely 
(Continued on page 846.) 





SOMETHING VERY OL 


Modern architecture and mechanical accounting systems — Lloyds 
keeps pace with every development. - Sixty-five thousand people 
hold ifs shares, over a million use its many services, and its interests 
extend fo every part of the world @ But a legacy lingers from the 
time of Georgian buildings and quill pens, ot private ownership 
and localized activities ; for Lloyds still keeps to the friendly tradition 
‘of personal service in every one of ifs eighteen hundred and fifty 
branches @ You will always find yourself welcome at Lloyds. On 
such a matter as the children’s savings, on personal : 
or business problems, every Lloyds manager is 


ready fo give all the help and service he possibly can. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


LONOON, E.C.3 
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Visions of what might 
have been. 


Please help to send, at a cost of 2/- each, 15,000 
SLUM CHILDREN for a day to the seaside or country. 
£10 pays for 100. 

500 to 600 delicate boys and girls to a Holiday Home 
for a fortnight—cost 30/- each. £24 pays for 16. 
Gifts should be addressed to 


The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt., 


East End Mission 








Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 845.) 

financed out of profits. There are many who say with truth that we 
have far too many out-of-date plants in this country. In my opinion 
this is largely due to the fact that the State has taken from industry 
funds which would otherwise have been available for the replace- 
ment of plant and the general development of the business. In 
consequence of these heavy inroads in the available profits of 
industry, further capital has to be raised to finance development, 
obsolescence, &c., and that further capital falls as an additional 
burden upon production. As taxation has risen this burden has 
become more and more serious, and if this continues the poor 
goose that lays the golden egg will be killed.” 


* * * * 


DEPRESSION IN SEWING COTTON. 

The continued depression in the textile industry is reflected 
in the latest profit statement of J. and P. Coats, the total of 
profits for the past year being £3,179,574, after allowing 
for taxation and depreciation, whereas in the previous year 
the profit was £3,429,059, after allowing £500,000 for ‘‘ extra 
depreciation ” on buildings. A year ago the company in- 
creased its distribution from 15 to 20 per cent., the dividend 
for a number of previous years having been 15 per cent., with 
a bonus of 2} per cent. The dividend is now reduced to its 
old level, the bonus being cut down from Is. to 6d. per share. 

* * * * 


PROFITS FROM WHISKY. 

The Ordinary shares of Buchanan-Dewar are, of course, 
held mainly by the Distillers’ Company, and in all respects 
the margin or security which is possessed by Preference share- 
holders of Buchanan-Dewar is very great. That security, 
however, is further increased by the latest profit statement of 
the Buchanan-Dewar Company, the profit for the past year 
being £1,367,248 against £1,226,175. The First Preference 
dividend only calls for about £110,000, and that on the 7} per 
cent. Second Preference for about £150,000, so that both issues 
are certainly well secured Preference holdings. 


* * * * 


LiverRPOOoL AND LONDON AND GLoBE Resucts. 

The Report of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Co. for last year shows that notwithstanding a decrease 
of £38,331 in the Single Premiums, the new new Life assurances 
granted were larger by £11,160 at £1,715,731. Accident pre- 
miums were higher at £5,870.766, but the underwriting surplus 
declined by £91,329. The Marine premiums were also rather 
lower, but after allowing 40 per cent. of the premium income 
for unexpired risks a sum of £33,435 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss, leaving that fund at £460,779. The total 
premiums, excluding those of the Life department, rose during 
the year by £147,876 to £11,119,035, and after deducting 
Profit and Loss expenses, the net underwriting profit was 
£425,787. The dividend has been ‘increased by 1s. a share to 
26s. a share, having gone up progressively from 23s. in 1926 
to 24s. in 1927, and to 25s. in 1928. Ag Wilk. 











FOURTH MERTTENS PEACE LECTURE 
will be delivered at 
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on SATURDAY, MAY 24th, at 7 p.m. 
Subject: “‘ BRITAIN AND AMERICA.” 
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INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late 


Dr. John Clifford, C.H. TRUSTEES—The Rev. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
| 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, LTp, 
MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS 

SIR GEORGE PATON’S STATEMENT, “ 
Tue third ordinary general meeting of the British Match Corpor. L 
tion, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last, at Winchester House k 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir George Paton, chairman and managing si 
director, presiding. ot 
The Secretary (Mr. H. E. Hobson, A.C.A.) having read the notig 2 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, p 
The Chairman said in the course of his speech :-—The net revenng to 
this year is £493,930, as against £420,673, which, with the ¢ 8a 
forward £51,208, against £35,854, makes £545,139, against £456,598, y 
Your directors recommend that £3,301 be written off office fitti on 
and furniture, leaving this item at £1; that £80,000 be written of ef 


goodwill, rights, &c.; the payment of the preference dividend for 
the half year to April 30th, 1930, at 5} per cent., less income tay, of 
£11,574, and a dividend of 4 per cent., free of income tax, on th z 
ordinary shares, absorbing £247,500, a total of £342,375, leaving to in 
be carried forward to next account £67,466, against £51,208 brought of 
in from last year. 

No credit has been taken for profits earned by subsidiary com. al 


panies, except in so far as dividends have been declared. I might “¢ 
also mention that no subsidiary company has made a loss during al 
the year. ecl 
’ tro 
£80,000 Written Orr. ¢ 

TI am sure you will agree with me that it is wise to commence at ati 
this early date to write down the item of goodwill, and that you will des 
cordially approve of the directors’ recommendation to write off Pi 
£80,000 this year. Dr. 
In mentioning this, I might remind you that we have treated F for 
our accounts since the incorporation of this company very conserva. ‘T 
tively—I might even say drastically. In the first year the whol bo 
of the preliminary expenses amounting to £115,814, last year thep nw 
expenses of the issue of new capital £19,657, and this year goodwill |) be 


£80,000, Office fittings and furniture £3,302, were written off. 

It is the desire and intention of your board to build this company fF 
up strongly as has been done in the case of what I call the “ parent” F 
‘company—Bryant & May—although now described as a subsidiary 
company. 

Home TRADE. 

Trade during the year has been, although difficult, very satisfac 
tory, and we have not only held our own against all competitor, 
but increased the turnover considerably, largely due to the mainten: 
ance of high quality, good salesmanship and good service. 

The investments held by Bryant & May, of which over £500,00 
is represented by Government securities, continue to be very rm 
munerative and provide a large proportion of the profit shown in the 
accounts. J. John Masters & Company's business continues to give f 
a satisfactory return on the money invested there. 

Excess Capacity. 

All our factories continue on short time (40 hours per week) to 
ensure that as many people as possible may be kept in employment. 
There is an abundance, even a superabundance, of machinery 
(largely installed during the War when imports were prohibited, 
more than sufficient, I should say, to take care of the entire con: 
sumption of the country, if by any miracle this country should F 
waken up and come to the conclusion that it is better to create 
employment by making goods which are required and consumed ti 
home, instead of importing goods made by foreign labour anf 
allowing our own workpeople to walk the streets in idleness anlp 
hopelessness, paying them to keep them alive. 

It must appear to every right-thinking man, who is not fim 
a politician, that if the unemployment problem is to be solved, thf 
question of tariffs must be considered apart from politics ere it is toh 
late, and we sink into a second-rate, if not a third-rate, busines 
nation. 

Before moving the resolutions, I feel I would like to congratulai® 
you on the strong position of your company and the result obtain 
during a period which has been far from free of anxiety and troubh— the . 
jn many industries and in many directions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

















Answets to Questions on Dickens’ Minor 
Characters 


1. Veneering’s butler: Our Mutual Friend, chap. II. 2. Mage 
thew Bagnet’s children were known by the barracks in which thé 
were born: Bleak House, chap. XXVII.——3. Chuffey : Mat 
Chuzzlewit, chap. XXVI.———4. Traddles, because they were ¢é4 
and didn’t want any features: David Copperfield, chap. VI. 
5. Bitzer: Hard Times, Book the Third, chap. VIII.——6. Je 
Cruncher in exposing Barsad: Tale of Two Cities, Book the Thin 
chap. VIII.—7. Wemmick’s: Great Lxpectations, chap. XXI1- 
8. Simon Tappertit: Barnaby Rudge, chap. VIII.——9. Smikt 
Nicholas Nickleby, chap. XXV.——10. Charley Bates : Oliver Twi 
chap. LIII.——11. Mrs. Clennam: Little Dorrit, Book the Fis 
chap. V.———-12. Father of Sampson and Sally Brass : Old Curt 
Shop, chap. XXXVI,——-13. Paul Dombey: Dombey and ® 
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A STRONG CASE FOR 
NATURAL LIVING 


(Being quotations from a lecture delivered by Mr. A. Monte- 
Saldo at the Conway Hall, London, on April 11, 1930.) 


E find that taking the diseases of Phthisis, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, Diseases of the Circulatory System, Cancer, Nervous 
Diseases, Valvular Diseases of the Heart, and Diseases of the 
Liver, the Agricultural Labourer nearly always heads the list with the 


“ 


lowest death-rate, and the Seaman of the Merchant Service is nearly 

House, always at the bottom of the list with the highest death-rate. It is a 
anaging significant fact that agricultural labourers live nearer to Nature than any 
other members of civilized communities and that they are too poor to 

i indulge extensively in patent foods or drugs. Merchant seamen_have 

© notica + difficulty in getting fresh foods, and most of them are sufferers 
om Chronic Constipation, and depend on the continual use of aperients 

revents to secure what they believe to be a natural bowel-action. This does not 
| save them from being the most numerous victims to these fatal diseases. 
pt You will agree that the foregoing evidence creates a very powerful case 
456,528, for natural living, and this, after all, is a simple enough affair if you will 
fittings only take ae mi and natural oe, prot the use of yy = pecare. on 
itten of efiicient performance of the natural bodily functions by natural exercise. 
Jend . “Now I will read a few opinions of authorities concerning the effect 
of that most terrible discrder, Constipation, From Mr. Ellis Barker’s 

me tax, pook Chronic Constipation ; Sir Arbuthnot Lane: ‘Cancer is the final 
» On the stage in the sequence of chronic intestinal Stasis. It is the last chapter 
aVing to in the story of, defective drainage of the large bowel as it is in_the rest 
brought of the gastro-intestinat tract.’ Dr. John Harvey Kellogg (U.S.A.): 
ug ‘Chronic auto-intoxication is unquestionably a factor in all chronic dis- 
orders, and lays the foundation for tuberculosis, cancer of the stomach, 

Ty com. ulcer of the stomach, and other gastric disorders.’ Dr. 8S. G. Gant: 
I might ‘Chronic intestinal auto-intoxication, through systematic weakening, 
3 duri also predisposes the patient to tuberculosis, cancer, nephritis, arterio- 
| mM sclerosis, Other chronic. ailments, etc.’ Dr, Victor Pauchet: ‘ The 
troubles of auto-intoxication, and of impaired digestion, lead to affections 

of the heart, which range all the way from palpitations, following a meal, 

toa kind of angina pectoris, Varicose veins are frequent among the con 

nence at stipated. They are caused by the accumulations in the intestines. The 
vou will degeneration. of ae vemeaee, veins as open te bene res FS anog ln spt 
A to occur during an intestinal crisis.’ r, Anthony Bassler ew York): 
rrite of ‘Not a few cases_of chronic asthma are due to intestinal toxaemia.’ 
Dr. Ismar Boas (Berlin): ‘Chronic constipation in its fully developed 

- treated form is apt to affect the general organism.’ Dr. S, Henning Belfrage: 
onserva: ‘There is no more potent source of injury to the defensive tissues of the 
body than the poisonous substances absorbed from a constipated bowel.’ 

he whole Dr, Jerome J. Lynch (U.S.A.): ‘The symptoms of constipation are 
year thes numerous and varied, and nearly every disease that man is heir to can 
goodwill |, be traced to the condition of his bowels.’ Dr. H. W. Wilson: ‘ The effect 
off of toxic absorption from the lower alimentary canal on the rest of the 
bee digestive apparatus may be profound, Functions of the stomach, liver 
ompany and pancreas may be much disturbed. Various forms of dyspepsia seem 
parent” to be secondary to it, and prove mast intractable as to treatment unless 
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the originating cause is first attended to.’ Dr, Alfred C. Jordan: ‘ The 
intestinal stagnation gives rise to a definite train of clinical disturbances, 
while toxaemia, or poisoning of the circulating blood by the products of 
bacterial action, affects every tissue and organ of the body.’ 

“This is but a fraction of the evidence that Mr. Barker has collected 
and published in his books, but it is sufficient to prove that constipation 
is one of the most dangerous disorders and aperients do not prevent 
any of its resultant diseases, for the merchant seaman is notorious as 
the man who takes the strongest purgatives and cathartics persistently 
and yet has the highest cancer mortality with the exception of brewers. 
I personally believe that if there is no organic disease.and no mechanical! 
defect of the intestine, every person, young or old, can be perman- 
ently immune from constipation, J will endeavour to explain in ou: 
demonstration of exercises how complete control can_be gained over the 
dimination through the wonderful control imparted to the abdominal 
muscles through a knowledge of the new science of Maxalding. Natur- 
ally, dietetic matters are also involved. but if you remember my slogan: 
FRUIT 18 THE NATURAL MEDICINE OF THE INTESTINES, ane 
act up to it you will not go far wrong.” . 

Mr, Saldo then introduced his son Courtlandt, who gave a most in- 
teresting and educational demonstration of exercises graduated from 
those suitable for children and elderly persons to those suitable tc 
advanced athletes. This youth is a sedentary worker and student, but 
possesses a splendid physique, and is already six feet in height, although 
but 19 years of age. r. Saldo then continued: ‘I would now like to 
offer a few general suggestions that will help you to get better and per- 
manent results from the exercises, Corrective exercises can be used. at 
odd moments over the whole day. Exercise with the object of gaining 
suppleness instead of hardness, and thus build up tissue and energize 
the body, instead of brenking down tissue and tiring the body. Conserve 
your energies by the retention of bodily warmth at all times. Do not 
exercise undressed unless the temperature is favourable, otherwise you 
will drive the blood from the muscles and so defeat the very object of the 
exervise, And the skin cannot breathe effectively when cold. If you 
follow these suggestions and frequently relax the mind and body between 
physical and mental efforts you will build up a reserve of strength and 
vitality for use as required, and you will become exceptionally resistant 
to cold-catching and disease. For health only those forms of exercise 
should be adopted which can be kept up under all conditions in varying 
degrees as time goes on right into old age, It is just as important that 
the aged and elderly should exercise 1o maintain functional activity o* 
» the organs as younger persons, who in any case are less in_need of 
> special exercise owing to the greater elasticity of their tissues. The only 
apparatus used in Maxalding, other than the mind and the muscles, is 
the floor.’’ 

_ Now that full-tidal-breathing, abdominal control, fuil mobility of the 
jomts and drugless healing have all been extelled in the Press by 
eminent men, both medical and lay, everybody _who is dissatisfied with 
their present condition of health should read ‘‘ Nature’s Way to Health,” 
an illustrated treatise which fully explains Maxalding. The fellowing is 
an abridged synopsis: ‘‘ The importance of pericdical medical examina- 
tion. The value of direct exercise on the internal organs as opposed to 
— mechanical exercise. Grave significance of the flattened chest and dis- 
) tended atdomen. Energy conservation, Control over definite muscles. 

xercise V. Drugs, Acute and chronic forms of constipation, and some 

remarkable cures. Forms of indigestion requiring different treatment 

Atony of the stomach. Excessive appetite. Loss of appetite. Acidity. 

ficient secretion, Gastric flatulence and intestinal flatulence. Neuras- 
thenia. Obesity, Constitutional form and the acquired and dangerous 
form. Headaches: Some causes and the cure. Full-tidal-breathing as the 
only preventive of lung complaints. Muscle control. y, Mechanical 
exercise. How to keep the heart young. Etc., etc. 

Every reader of the Spectator is invited to send for a copy of this 
treatise, and also to include a letter dealing with any functional dis- 
orders from which he or she may be unfortunate enough to suffer. 

# Mr. Saldo—who is the founder of Maxalding—will then be pleased to 
make his personal diagnosis and send it under plain sealed cover with 
the treatise. No cost, postage or liability is involved. Please write from 
any part of the world to: Mr. Alfred Monte-Saldo at 14 Cursitor Street, 

London, E.C. 4. 
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A SILENT CITY 
bearing all signs of habitation but bereft of any living 
creature. The tramp of many feet, then hundreds of 
khaki-clad figures fill-the streets. They are hungry, 


foodless and the hot breath of discontent sweeps 
through their ranks. A crash of broken glass, another 
and yet another 

THE LOOTING OF ARRAS BY CANADIAN TROOPS 
HAS BEGUN ! 


GENERALS DIE IN BED 
By CHARLES YALE HARRISON 








“You may call the book ugly: itis. You may wish 
that Mr. Harrison had been able to omit one or two 
passages, but he is writing throughout at white heat 
and you feel that he is writing the stark truth as he 
saw it... . Will it be the last of the war books ? After 
reading it you really do wonder whether anything else 
remains to be said.””—The Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 











GOD HAVE MERCY ON US! 
By WILLIAM T. SCANLON 


First edition sold out. Reprint Ready. 


The joint winner of the £5,000 prize for the best war- 
novel in America. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE WISDOM OF LOVE 
By JAKOB SCHAFFNER 


First edition sold out. Reprint Ready. 
100,000 sold in Germany. 
“Inspired by a fine imaginative 
Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOEL DOUGLAS 


spirit.” —The 























JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from «he misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who swelter in airless, 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
In 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
of Funds, we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 








6000 Feet. 


PONTRESINA eneapine 


THE CLIMBING CENTRE of EASTERN SWITZERLAND 





Golf 18 Holes Private Tennis Courts 


THE 


KRONENHOF 


The Historic English House 





250 Rooms and Baths Self-Contained Suites 
L. Gredig, Proprietor and Manager. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





——, 


CONE Ae aay 
DINNER. BUILDING 


ALSO -LUNCHEONS --AND. SUPPERs 


a book of entertaining and practical instruction 
in the Noble Arts of cooking and eating, written 


by W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 
With a Preface by GILBERT FRANKAU 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net (by post 3/9) 

For those who like to eat well without monotony ; to eat goo f 
food deliciously and imaginatively cooked and serv ed; who ; 
excitement and variation in their meals, this book will be, 
guide, companion and friend. It is planned for the requirement { 


of smaller establishments, and the recipes are almost all sitnph fF 
and inexpensive. 


Of all Booksellers or the Publishers 
B. T. BATSFORD LTD., PUBLISHERS, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
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at 


death 


at age 65 
£2 000 or death if earlier 
can be provided by 
an annual payment 
from age 25 of 
40 
55 


£33 
£62 
£182 


£26 4s. 
£42 
£79 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


No commission. 





LIBERTY’S 
for 
Renovations and Decorations 


at Competitive Prices. 
‘ Estimates Free. 
RTY & CO., LTD. $ 





LIBE REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital pes ues £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘““ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and see have bcen given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 








10,000 Boys aan been sent to the Royal Navy 
ind Mercantile Marine 
1,100 chile dren are always being Rokeeting. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Socety’s Work. 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
Harewood, FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 

President; .R.W. THE ree OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON 
Esq. eputy Chairman: LORD VARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa"” Commitice: HOWSON F. 
DEVIT?, Esq. Sceretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, “LONDON, W.C.2 
The and 





Patrons: 











Society pleads for Legacies Bequests. 














11th Edition 


ON | 
LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


BY 
LORD WAKEFIELD 
OF HYTHE, C.B.E., LL.D. 


success it 
deserved 


TRUTH says : “Harassed 
parents will find in these 
stimulating pages aguideto 

every useful pursuit which 

their offspring can follow”’ 

3/6 net 

Hodder & Stoughton 






















BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, ; 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 
Will you help ? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING, 
President: His Grace tir DvuKxe or Montrose, 
Bankers> WititraMs Deracon’s Bank, Lrtp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esg. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The matchless blade of the ars satis- 
fies all men. Its enduring keenness ensures 
a clean, smooth daily shave for a lifetime. 


From all Hair- 
dressers, Cut- 
lers, Stores, ete. 


In case, 

LS” yg ALL BRITISN 
handle 4 Send postcard for a copy 
In case, of *‘* Shavers’ Kit,” 
Ivory 18 /— Booklet No. 164. 
handle f 

Wholesale only. Osborne, Garrett 


& Co., Ltd., London, W.1. 
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West African pipes 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
The tabit spread rapidly and 
a great variety of pipes i 


On the Western Seaboard the influence of the 
i be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 
figures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played 
hife of the people. 


NOKET TINS AT 2/8 


lasued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


came into use. 
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The Y.M.C.A. 
needs your help 


An Invitation to 


All. who believe in the service of youth 
All who valued the Y.M.C.A.’s war-work 
All past Y.M.C.A. Members and Workers 


The Y.M.C.A. is urgently in need of in- 
creased public support for its National Work, 
Unless it is able to secure that support, 
many- sided 
youth will have to be seriously curtailed. 


The Y.M.C.A. has launched this week 





work for the _ nation’s 





a NATIONAL CAMPAIGN to enlist 





100,000 SUBSCRIBERS OF £1. 





Hundreds of people all over the country have banded 
themselves together to make the Campaign a success. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Please send £1 to-day 





G.B.107 


President : 


To Sir Henry McMahon 


National Council 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


of Y.M.C.A.’s, 

















Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose unnouncements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
14% for 26; and 16% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as% 


x O/ 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


FINANCIAL 


: + FUNDS AVAILABLi.--Sound businesses 

p Ad financed. Vinance arranged to all entitled under 

¢ Wills, Marziage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 

‘ Apply 

THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrp., 
18 Savile Row, W. 1 (Gerrard 6333.) 











Sar ae ies ae st Cee 
| SOUTH COAST.— Partner wanted in GOQD CLASS 
\D GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. About 40 pupils. 
Receipts over £4,000, Excellent premises, well furnished 
aid equipped. Good grounds. Half-share from about 
p £1,800 to £1,300 at partner’s wish. Box 1616 Spectator. 
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PERSONAL 


pee CRUSADE, to arouse public opinion against 
Wearing furs that have been skinned alive or 
Humane 
Wappenham, 





_#! Demand 
Write, Byl, 


‘ Van 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





U PAIR.—Swiss girl(20) desires post in family.—Mlle 
Waldmeier, c/o Miss Lee, Messingham, Scunthorpe, 
Lines. 





)NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
DEPARTMENTS OF GREEK AND LATIN, 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS. Stipend £300 per annum. 
Duties to begin October Ist, 1930. Four copies of 
applications, with testimonials or references, must be 
sent, on or. before May 24th, to the undersigned, from 

whom further particulars may be obtained. 
c. G BURTON, 
The University, Secretary. 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
May, Lys, 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








¥ N VRSERY HOM in large sunny house ncarsea-front. 





hed uurse. Special terms forentric during May. 
pal, Miss McNiderry, L.L.A., Kittiwake House 











VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Offlicers of the Forces, 

Civil Servants anu others of moderate means 

Col ng on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 

d ana are offere | the free and voluntary service of 

rh ver-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
ace, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 1. 





( y AK ERISM.—Wonld you like to know of a Christian 

q be faith that is _experiny ntal, _ Without formnulated 
; bi nas or ritual, which has a special “appeal to seekers 
pee pe erue way of life ? Information and literature 
rete on application to Friends’ Home Service 
; mnittee, Friends House, Euston Road 
Amon, NW. 1, ° 2 , - =" 
tie ta -— 
[Te strangers 
&e.. fortni 
(eed walkers in 





golig Black Forest, Oberanmergau, 
ight (end July) wocld welcome mere. 
terested m the arts. Bex 1617. 








7 ’ ‘ rg . 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of ‘each language 
Vaught Commercially, 


“iSS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302, 





, Vr ENGINEERING TRAINING COL 
y LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—lTounded specially. to _train _boys 1 of. good 
education for the Automobile Industry, The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration:--'Appointments 
for qualitied students. 
trobationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 


Candidates. willbe aceepted-for + 





( YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Triiuing for 
/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 





ae ay EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





I OMECROFTING.—The National Homeecroft Asso- 

ciation, Ltd., will hold their Fourth Annual 
Meeting, at Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
on THURSDAY, MAY 22ND, at 3.45 p.m. Con- 
tributors to the proposed Memorial Teaching Cottage 
to Dr. George Vivian Poore, and all interested in the 
Homecroft Movement, are cordially invited to attend, 





After business Prof. Scott will speak on “ HOME- 
CROFTING AND THE NEW SCHOOLS.” Tea 
will be provided. 

OF LONDON, 


JT NIVERSITY 


A Lecture on “ RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MILITARY EDUCATION ” will be given by Major- 
General C. BONHAM-CARTER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S8.0. 
(Director of Staff Duties at the War Office) at U NIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1) on 
MONDAY, MAY 19th, 1930, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will 
be taken by Field-Marshal Sir George Milne, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., D.S.0., D.C.1., LL.D. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 





or LONDON, 
A Lecture on “ LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA ” will be given by Professor 
J. REDLICH (Professor of Law in the University of 
Vienna, and in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A.), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on Wednesday, 
May 28th, 1930, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Passfield, P.C. 
ADMISSION-PREE; WITHOUT TICKET: 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal 


TNIVERSITY 
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“LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
(continued ). 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. “ Watiord 616.” 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
nominal value of £10 p.a., which may be increased to 
£50 p.a., will be offered in June. Entrance forms and 
full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 





” ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 

and Business Training for young men and women 

with a written guarantee ofa good salaried position on 

completion of training. Postal courses available. Lan- 

guage and foreign shorthand a speciality. Prospectus 

from Mr, P. 8. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s 
Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RDINGLY COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Entrance 

Scholarship Examination June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 

for Boys under 14 years of age on June 1st.—Particulars 
from the HEADMASTER. 








JLOXHAM SCHOOL, Nr. BANBURY. 


About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 





ha ER COLLEGE.—An Examination for Your 
Entrance Scholarships (value £100, £70, £40, £40) 
w Il be held on June 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th. Entries should 


rcach the HEAD-MASTER by May 26th. 





hes SCHOOL, Caterham, Surrey. 
J 


(FOUNDED 1811.) 





HeEAD-MASTER: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
(London). 

SECOND Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. 
(Cantab,), LL.D. (Dublin). 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS up to the 
value of £40 per annum are offered for competition each 
year. Examination this year, June 17th and 18th. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 





i EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the: Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
mublic school under the management of the Society of 
Friends, For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 





7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET,.—An 

examination will be held on June 10th, 11th and 

12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30.—For 
particulars apply to the Hiab MASTER. 





AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

There will be one or more vacancies for CHORISTERS 
in September and January. The trial is on Thursday, 
July luth.—For particulars write to the REV. THE 
DEAN OF DIVINITY, 





1T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—A Scholar- 
h ship Examination will be held on June 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, when Scholarships will be awarded to the 
value of £100 a year. For particulars apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, St. Bees. 





TF\AUNTON SCHOOL, Taunton.—Five Entrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930, All details 
from the Head-Master. 





TIVRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 

paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Lcess 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar. 








- GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





re. LADIES COLLEGE, Cobbolds Point, 
l'clixstowe. 

An examination will be held on July 3rd and 4th for 
awarding six entrance scholarships and two music 
scholarships (varying from £60-£30). 

Candidates should be between twelve and fifteen years 
of age. Girls over fifteen may compete but a higher 
standard of work is expected. 

Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Last day for returning forms MAY 31st. 








_— MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





XT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boardets from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 








BU NSDEANEDEPANSDSANIDEA NOG ANSGEANED 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF TAILORING 


If Tailor ‘‘A” buys the finest materials 
obtainable, employs skilled craftsmen, 
occupies expensive West-End premises 
and gives his customers two or three 
years’ credit, he is compelled to charge 
a high price for a suit. 


The brothers Goss differ from Tailor 
“A” in that their modest first-floor 
premises in Newgate Street and their 
practice of asking even their oldest 
customers to pay cash, enable them to 
create clothes equal in quality of 
materials, workmanship and good 
taste to any in London, but at far lower 
charges. 


Measuring, cutting and fitting are 
done by the Goss brothers personally, 
and a lounge suit costs from Seven to 
Ten Guineas. 


These _are the simple economics of 
Goss Tailoring. 


GO$$ 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for 


Street, 


Opposite 


Telephone 
Post Office Stn. 


City 8259 


Gentlemen 


15 Newgate London, E.C.1 
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St MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON. 
h A Public School for Girls : with special endowments 
for daughters of Clergymen and Officers. 

Chairman: The Rey. Canon W. R. Dawson, M.A. 

An Entrance Scholarship of £50 and an Exhibition of 
£30 will be offered in July, 1930, for non-foundation 
candidates under 14} years of age. 

Entrance Forms, to be obtained from the School 
Secretary, must reach the HEAD-MISTRESS before 
July Ist, 1930. 





S'; PAUL’S GIRL’S SCHOOL, 

BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, July Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
These scholarships exempt the holders from payment of 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the HEAD 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the regis- 
tration of candidates is Friday, June 20th. 





rF\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 
1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 





She LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; Prepany. 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensiyy 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming; excellent health record; individual ey, 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPAIs, * 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date knoy, 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTR 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) Prospectuses an4 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stros 
London, E.C.4. Tel.; Mansion House 5053,” 














es 

ee AND TUTORS.—Reliable information ay 

advice concerning the most suitable establishmeny 

will be given free of charge to parents stating th 

requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 

preferred, —_ of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman ¢ 

Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Stroy 

London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 Hines) 

Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guiie g 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 3d, 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{\LOCUTION.— Mr. Chas. Seymour gives. privaty 
4 lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.) 








~ ANGUAGES.—Coaching orally or_ by  corresp, 

4 Pupils prepared for Univ. entrance, Bankers’ Inst, 
Civil Service. Terms, 5s. per hr.—Petzsche (BA 
Hons. Lond.), 22 Lyncroft-gdns. West Ealing, W.13, 





ere VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec. 

tive Delivery, with Fiuency, Confidence. Private Lesson, 

—R. E. Besant, 115 Gower Strect, W.C.1. Mus, 2843, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spar 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT ly. 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8 7 








po | 


ITERARY Typewritingcarefully &promptlyexecuted, 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,00), 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sa, 


N 





8.8. typed from 1s. per 1,000 wds. 3d. carbon copy.~ 
Miss Pollard, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Mus.3965. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stotis, | 
» &e., required, Send stamp for prospectus to- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. F 


W RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Fullof valuable 
most helpful material. 6d. net monthly, Annm! 
subscription (post paid), 7s. Specimen free.- 


6d. 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
£2 | =e 0 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles om 
” L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £1 
per month, Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post! F- 
Specimen Lesson and “ GuideS ”’ freefrom London Coleg §- 


of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W.1—the schol 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 














SWISS RESORTS 





{ ENEVA.—CARLTON HOTEL. Every Cmfrt. Mod. 
A Terms. Park. Tennis. Garage. Ideal for Holidays 





Sea ER 


I UCERNE, HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE. On Lake. tp 
4 cl. ind., emf. Incl. trs. fr. 12s. 6d. C. Giger, prop. 





| UCERNE.—HOTEL CECIL. Opp. Kursaal. Mol 07 
4 comfort. Dancing. Rooms from 5ir. Pens. fr. 14i BF 





V ONTREUX. SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most com! 5 
hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs, 4 








\PIEZ.—(Lake Thun), 
i VEDERE. 
sojourn with quiet park, near beach. 
comfort. 


STRAND HOTEL, BBL FS 
The Favourite Hotel for prolong 
Tennis, Eve) 


_— 





rP\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Com. 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large pati F— 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. re 








gr omen ba (5,315 ft.). - THE HOTELS SEILEh 
, 





Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas, 


Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 bois 
Patronised by British visitors. bi 
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SILVERFISH “* ™ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 
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FRENCH HOTELS 


TO LET, &c. 








N EASY ANSWER TO THE OLD PROBLEM.— 
Where is there an inexpensive hotel in France 
which is clean and accessible and commands an ideal 
view of the sea? For the answer, write to M. Bual, 
Hotel des Falaises, Equihen, near Boulogne, whose 
special terms for May and June are only 45 francs (7s. 6d.) 
a day. 














BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


OLLAND HOUSE, THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 
H overlcoking the famous ‘‘ House in the Woods.” 
8g. per day, inclusive. —Write: Secretary, ‘ LE BUREAU 
HOLLANDAIS,” 784 Bezuidenhout 78a, The Hague, for 
free copy prospectus, . 








—_—_— 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACON, choice streak, boneless, = Ib. 1s. 2d, 

perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 24d. per Ib., 

Smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Fall price list 
post free—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


Vj 7.C.1—Fur. flat to let for 3 months. Self-contained, 

5 rooms, bathrm. (geyser), &c. ; plate, linen, clectric 
iron and vacuum cleaner. Maid left, 34 gns. week.—Ap- 
ply, Dr. MCLEAN, 6 John St., Bedford Row. Holborn 3141. 








TAILORING 


ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 
specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored ‘‘ Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, Central 1816, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice re 
the ma ~ | thousands of readers of the Spectator. _ 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 = 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and nea to the man 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO. LTD. 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





] EAUTIFY your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 

than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &c., 
post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
London showrms. : Monomark House, 98 High Holborn. 





newly cut, 


EF OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
List free.— 


various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 





ARGE Spring Chickens 8s. 6d. pair; Prime Fowls 6s., 
9s. pair; trussed, post paid.—Norah Donoghue, 
The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—_BENTLEY & CO.,.10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London , W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 





OOD HEALTH.—How attained and retained to old 
age, set forth in my treatise, sent post free.—S. 
Holloway, F.5.Se., 85 King Charles Road, Surbiton. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 





AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “B lattis ” Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 

teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers. 

Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheifield. Tins 1s. 4d, 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


Ree Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St... weed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland, 


LP tee SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e.. 
also all hinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitt.d 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special diseount during slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $266, WM, 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


‘\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, 
iN coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, 








&c.—Hand- 
big profits 
Sussex. 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





\ UMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER'S PRICES, 
Ss Light, elastic, healthful, comfortable Woven 
Underwear, at well below shop prices. Write for Illus, 
Catalogue and free patterns of “ B. P.”” Underwear, one 
of Britain’s finest brands, sold only DIRECT-by-post 
from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Combies, 
3s. 1ld. to 163. 11d. ; Men’s Vests or Pants, 3s. 3d. to 98. 
Pure wool, or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable, 
Satisfaction or money back. Send postcard to Birkett & 





Phillips, Ltd. (Dept. 8), Union Road, Nottingham, 

















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 











HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. AA 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
*Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: *‘ Grancent Belfast.” 





{)XETER. —ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravauserie. H. & ¢, 
water & radiatorsin bedms. Lift.Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 








| aaa aetna THE Cc ARLTON 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
Hi. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat, 
Moderate terms. Excellent catering. Private suites 
with bath. ’Phone 290. 





OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golflinks. Tel.: 1154, 


RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 

B the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

Manager. '’Phone, Brighton 
“Brilliancy,” Brighton. 





Illus. brochure.—Apply 
$103 (3 lines). “Grams, 


RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN. The loveliest Hotel 

in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxi ride of Brighton 

Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 

High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 

Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 

brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 


gah nor ggg a HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 


VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings ; every comfort; moderate terms ; 
garage; ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 


"Yager RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
“Ship and Castle 














garage ; 
vegetation : 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, 
Hotel,” St. Mawes, Cornwall. 





SP Gir shavers 


L, 
prolong: : 





‘te ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 





ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre 
for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. \o 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). ’Phone: 98. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and ¢. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A,, 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


;ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 











YOUR CAR WILL 
BE PLEASED 


If your car had any say in the choice of 
a motoring holiday’s headquarters, it 
would probably say, **‘ Make the Buxton 
Hydro Hotel.” 


Not merely that the Buxton Hydro Hotel 
is such an excellent centre for splendid 
runs. Not merely that the air, scenery and 
roads round here are particularly good; 
not merely that car owners are made 
remarkably comfortable at the Hydro 
Hotel, cars are, too. 


The Buxton Hydro Hotel (fully licensed), 


holding R.AC., A.A. and ACU. 
appointments, has quite unusually 
good facilities for car accommodation. 
With -its own petrol filling stations, 
repair shops, private centrally heated 
lock-ups and garage; your car will 


accelerate with pleasure when it knows! 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE 
The Motorist’s Mecca 


Write to C. W. Bosworth, Director and 
Manager, for full particulars. 

















ARROGATE. 
modation 300. 


—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
Write for Illustrated Tariff, 








“ LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut. 
XK sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail, 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod.—Apply Warden, 


INDHEAD.—HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ PRI- 

VATE HOTEL. Golfing Week-ends, Amidst pine- 

clad Surrey hills. Comf. Appointed R.A.C. "Phone: 49, 

ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 

Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclus- 
ive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 














rqYORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 

class. 200 rooms fitted with b. and c. water Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's“ Revellers* 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 


Daddy Hole Plain, 
200 feet above sea 
*Phone: 2207. 





rPF\ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel. : Hydrotel. 





YORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
T ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 

RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: lotnes 14, 


EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Desenigiiee List (2d. post free) Me 170 INNS and 
H¢ 


ITELS managed by th 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE "ASSOCI ATION, 





Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEoRGE’s 
Street, W. 1. 


House, 193 REGEN? 





\ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 





5s. 6d. day, or 30s. week'y. 
2 guineas weekly. 


With dinner, 63. 6d., or 

















IN CALIFORNIA, 


TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 





—————— 


SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 


RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FARES. 




























F OUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES | 


A. B. REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt, Britain, } 


ACROSS AMERICA | 


In connection with any 
Atlantic Steamship Line. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES, 
49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3; | 
21 Water St., Liverpool. | 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


BEYOND AGNOSTICISM 


By BERNARD IppINGS BELL 


This is a book for agnostics—for those who are agnostics not only about God but: 


about life and their own selves, who gain no lasting satisfaction from purchasable 
pleasures and feel that there must exist some reason for living which materialistic 
experience has failed to reveal. For, as the author says, there is no religion in science 
but there is religion in men, and that is why the scientific explanation of man cannot 
satisfy men. Religion is something beyond science and has value only as it supple- 
ments science and philosophy with that which neither of them can provide. 
Out May 20 5s. net 


THE MODERN ATTITUDE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
TO THE SEX PROBLEM. By PHILOSOPHY. Edited by G. P. 


KENNETH INGRAM. “There is a width and Apams and W. PEPPERELL Montacur. A 

Sanity in his writing which inclines the companion work to “Contemporary British 

reader to confidence in his guidance.”—The Philosophy,” with contributions by W. M 
Guardian, Urban, George Santayana, W. Pepperell 

Montague and others. 

Js. net 2 volumes, 16s. net each 


BEYOND PHYSICS 
Or the Idealization of Machinery 


By Sir Ottver LonGE, D.SC., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Philosophers have long discussed the relation between mind and matter, and have 
wondered how such radically different things can interact. This brilliant author makes 
an ambitious attempt to discover an intermediate physical, though non-material, 
mechanism, and incidentally reviews parts of modern physics while seeking a 
permanent physical basis for life and mind. 
5s. net 


SPIRIT IN EVOLUTION rFrrom ETHICAL PRINCIPLES IN 


AMOEBA TO SAINT. By Hersert F. THEORY AND PRACTICE: AN 

STANDING, D.sc. The author maintains that ESSAY IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY by 

the whole of evolution is a manifestation Hans Driescu, PH.D. One of the ablest 

of divine purpose and that man’s spiritual philosophic writers of the day discusses the 

experiences are in line with the upward application. of ethical principles both to 
trend of organic evolution. everyday life and to such broader issues as 

‘ politics, the penal code, etc. 
10s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 


THE SHADOW KING 


By Hans Rocer MApo.i 
“This admirable book, so balanced, cool and just .. . will surely settle the question 
of Louis XVII for all but the most prejudiced.”—Morning Post. 
* An extraordinarily interesting book on an extraordinarily interesting case.”—Truth, 
16s. net 


CHARLES AND MARY 


By Joan TEMPLE 
A delightful play about the Lambs which, after a run at the Everyman Theatre, 


Hampstead, was transferred to the Globe. 
3s. 6d. net 


FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS 


LENZ ON BRIDGE. _ by Swnevy LENZ ON CONTRACT BRIDGE. 


S. Lenz. New Thin Paper Edition. 7s. 6d. net By Sipney S. Lenz. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net 


WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE MORE LENZ ON BRIDGE. 
AUCTION BRIDGE. By W. C. Sipney S. Lenz. New Thin Paper Edition, 


WHITEVEAD. 5s, net 7s. Od. net 
ET SE OL I 8 eS 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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